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How  The 
Daily  News 
created 


"the 

October 

miracle 


After  cold  weather  wiped  out  the  October  tomato  crop,  over  400  migrant  farm  workers 
were  left  stranded  and  freezing  in  unheated  cabins  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  reported  their  plight  on  the  CDN/S-T  News  Service. 

Immediately,  money,  blankets  and  warm  winter  clothing  poured  in  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Most  important,  in  Texas,  Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  read  the  story  and  dispatched  his 
director  of  migrant  affairs  to  the  area  and  guaranteed  the  workers  return  to  their 
homes  in  Texas. 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Migrant  Council  volunteers  called  the  response  “the  Cctober 
miracle.”  Juan  Cadena,  director  of  the  committee,  said,  “We  had  no  idea  you  people 
had  such  impact — that  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service  reached 
so  many  people,  in  so  many  places.” 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


The  newspaper  for  people 
who  don’t  have 
all  day  to  read  one. 


( 


whereihe  spcndiM  is! 


.  New  England^  1975  per-household  income 

is  $1,629*  above  the  nationai  average 

r'  The  average  New  England  family  income  is  $19,131. 

In  only  eight  states  is  family  income  higher,  and  two 
of  those  are  in  New  England.  With  more  to  spend. 
New  England  families  buy  more.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


CONNECTICUT 

MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RHODE  ISLAND 
VERMONT 


$  8,767,796,000 
2,629,254,000 
15,464,808,000 
2,321,664,000 
2,309,691,000 
1,317,160,000 


$2,110,101,000 

658,158,000 

3,822,328,000 

588,953,000 

547,255,000 

305,548,000 


$8,540 

7,524 

7,801 

8,370 

6,975 

8,607 


$2,055 

1,883 

1,928 

2,120 

1,652 

1,996 


1975  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


New  England  daily  newspaper  home  coverage 
exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people 
with  more  money  to  spend,  when  you  use  them  to 
buy  space  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  News 
is  the  most 
powerful 
medium  in 
Buffalo. 


Here%  Proof*  •. 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  nrare  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  linesof  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  riKire 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


OCTOBER 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-Nov.  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short  Course 
—Philadelphia.  Oct.  27,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct. 
29,  Pfister  Hotel,  Denver,  Oct.  31,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Los  Angeles. 
Nov.  2,  International  Hotel. 

27-Nov.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 9 — Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6- 7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago, 

III. 

13- 16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Towne  House  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arii. 

14- 16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-lslander  Inn,  Newport,  R.l. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 
18— New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting. 
Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

18- 19 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  New  York 
Hilton,  NYC. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

DECEMBER 

1-4— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation),  Reston.  Va. 

6-7— Wisconsin  Associated  Press,  Marriott  Inn,  Brookfield,  Wis. 

9-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement: 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

JANUARY 

2- 14 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

18-21— Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job.  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
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AKI  puts  it  all  together. 


6  our  system  work 
rint  74. 

2622, 

McuMmick  Place, 
Chicam 
NovemDbr  16-25. 


AutoMiK  Keyboards,  Incorporated 
4200  150th  N.E. 

Redmond.  WA  98052 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  REALLY  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  a 
charter  member  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
recalled  the  second  convention  of  the  association  27  years  ago 
in  Louisville  during  the  banquet  meeting  of  the  28th  convention 
being  staged  once  again  in  the  city.  With  great  enterprise,  the 
host  committee  at  that  early  convention  located  a  conhscated 
still  and  hooked  it  up  to  a  line  from  which  real  Kentucky  bour¬ 
bon  flowed.  Editorial  writers,  whenever  the  spirit  moved  them 
would  step  up,  turn  the  spigot,  and  watch  hospitality  flow 
abundantly.  Barry  Sr.  said  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  not 
that  “degree”  of  hospitality  from  his  host  newspapers  this  year. 

But  those  attending  would  disagree.  The  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  hosted  the  only  non-speech,  social  outing  on  the  schedule 
— a  dinner  cruise  along  the  Ohio  aboard  the  venerable  paddle¬ 
wheeler,  “Belle  of  Louisville.”  On  board  talking  with  visitors  as 
the  nighttime  river  panorama  flowed  by  were  Barry  Bingham  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Louisville  papers,  and  his  wife,  and 
Louisville  Mayor  Harvey  I.  Sloane  and  his  wife.  Barry  Jr.,  his 
ailing  tennis  elbow  encased  in  a  handsome  yellow  plaid  sling, 
attended  most  of  the  sessions  with  note  pad  folder  tucked  under 
his  other  arm. 


“I  CAN  ALWAYS  TELL  WHAT  THE  PAPER  HAS  SAID 
about  Harvey  by  the  expression  on  his  face  when  he  comes  in 
from  his  morning  jog,”  Mayor  Sloane’s  wife  Kathy  said  during 
our  “Belle  of  Louisville”  dinner  conversation.  When  the  mayor, 
in  office  10  months,  comes  in  from  the  six  a.m.  jog  he  has  stop¬ 
ped  to  look  at  the  Courier- Journal  along  the  way.  Then  he  sits 
down  to  breakfast  and  Kathy  sets  out  on  her  morning  jog. 
Questioned  about  this  lack  of  togetherness  in  the  morning  sched¬ 
ule,  Kathy  replied  brightly,  “Who  do  you  think  is  at  home 
squeezing  out  the  orange  juice  while  Harvey’s  jogging?”  The 
mayor  is  a  walker  too,  and  regularly  walks  neighborhood  streets 
(the  papers  carry  the  detailed  route)  to  hear  complaints  and 
comments.  Sloane  takes  along  department  heads  so  they’ll  hear 
it  all  first  hand  and  admitted  under  questioning  that  depart¬ 
ment  chiefs  “needed  a  little  encouragement”  in  going  along 
with  the  idea. 


AU  You  Need 

About 

lusuiBnee 


ACKNOWLEDGING  IT  MAY  BE  ONE  of  those  old  news¬ 
paper  stories,  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  speaking  during  the  Louisville  convention, 
repeated  the  comment  of  an  English  lady  who  arrived  in  New 
York  one  Saturday  afternoon  and  next  morning  went  to  a  news¬ 
stand  and  asked  for  a  Sunday  newspaper.  All  those  hundreds  of 
Sunday  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  were  thrust  into  her 
hands.  The  stunned  visitor  was  heard  to  inquire,  “All  this  hap¬ 
pened  since  yesterday?” 


When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc  ),  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300-page  loose-leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform.  New 
pages  are  mailed  to  you  when  conditions  warrant 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  Insurance 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone.  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
Insurance  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual.  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to; 


THE  BEST  EXIT  LINE  as  the  editorial  writers  ended  their 
convention  last  Friday  night  was  authored  by  the  acknowledged 
curmudgeon  of  the  association.  Professor  Curtis  MacDougall, 
whose  traditional  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  friends.  (Now  if  I 
have  to  tell  any  of  you  who  he  is,  please  skip  this  item.)  Before 
getting  into  the  crowded  elevators  after  the  banquet,  Mac¬ 
Dougall  fished  from  a  jacket  pocket  a  folded  reprint  about 
some  work  being  done  by  his  daughter,  a  one-time  journalist 
turned  lawyer — Priscilla  Ruth  MacDougall — handing  it  over 
with  the  comment  it  might  interest  me.  Priscilla  has  filed  a  brief 
in  support  of  the  case  of  journalism  instructor  Sylvia  Scott 
Whitlow  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  who  is  suing  the  director 
of  the  state’s  driving  license  division  because  he  wouldn’t  let 
her  retain  her  own  name  on  her  license  instead  of  using  her 
husband’s  name. 

When  the  elevator  doors  opened  at  his  floor,  MacDougall — a 
tall  fellow  who  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  doors,  turned 
round  and  waving  his  hand  in  farewell  to  the  crush  of  writers, 
cheerfully  sang  out,  “Well,  strike  a  blow  for  democracy,  every¬ 
body.”  Laughter  filled  the  car,  and  exiting  on  the  next  floor,  one 
editor  was  heard  muttering  between  chuckles  as  he  finally  got 
his  key  in  the  door,  “Oh,  that  professor!” 
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Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington.  Illinois  61 701 
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Simmons*  soys  It  in  the  latest  St.  Louis 
newspaper  study.  Get  more  for  less  at  the 
Globe’s  lower  line  rates.  Make  us  prove  it. 

*To  see  Simmons 
Call  your  Globe  Salesman 
Walter  J.  Schwartz 


L  Umocral  I 


314-342-1448 


or  your  nearest  Newhouse  Newspaper  Representative 
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Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Hembor. 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulatlone 
Member,  American 
Buaineea  Preae,  Inc. 


<  mo.  aTenm  net  paid  June  80,  1074 — 26,680 
itenewal  rata — 77.16% 


President  Ford *8  FOI  veto 

In  view  of  President  Ford’s  often  expressed  desire  for  an  open 
administration,  his  veto  of  the  17  amendments  to  the  1966  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  is  out  of  character.  It  is  also  a  serious  setback  to 
the  long  campaign  against  secrecy  in  government  and  over-classifica¬ 
tion  of  documents. 

The  original  Act  has  not  functioned  as  well  as  it  should  have  be¬ 
cause  of  bureaucratic  objections,  obstructions  and  delaying  tactics. 
The  amendments  would  have  corrected  a  lot  of  that. 

The  President,  no  doubt  motivated  by  the  Defense  Department, 
State  Department  and  investigative  agencies,  appears  to  be  mostly 
concerned  with  highly  classified  foreign  policy  and  defense  secrets 
as  well  as  what  he  considers  the  confidentiality  of  investigative  files 
and  individual  privacy. 

The  amendments,  however,  do  include  a  provision  exempting 
foreign  policy  and  defense  information  that  has  been  classified  secret 
by  Executive  Order.  And,  the  provision  concerning  investigatory 
agencies  would  open  up  non-criminal  files,  which  raises  the  old  ar¬ 
gument  about  why  such  files  continue  to  exist  if  the  right  to  individual 
privacy  is  the  major  concern. 

With  Congress  in  recess  the  outlook  for  an  overriding  vote  after 
the  elections  seems  remote.  However,  President  Ford  has  said  he  will 
send  his  own  language  to  Congress  suggesting  amendments  to  the 
amendments.  That  indicates  acceptance,  at  least,  of  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  relaxing  secrecy  rules  and  speeding  up  the  process 
of  declassification. 

The  intention  of  Congress  is  clear.  It  is  up  to  the  President  to 
override  bureaucratic  objections. 

Selling  the  newspaper 

Vince  Spezzano,  director  of  public  service  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  recently  unloaded  a  truism  that  cannot  be  repeated  often 
enough; 

“First  you  have  to  sell  newspapers  as  a  medium  and  second  your 
particular  newspaper — before  you  can  sell  space  in  it’’  (E&P,  Oct. 
19,  page  12) . 

The  message  has  always  been  true  for  national  advertising.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  true  for  mass  retailing  organizations  where 
ad  budgets  are  centrally  controlled. 

The  newspaper  business  has  already  received  warning  from  the 
television  industry  that  the  newspapers’  $4  billion-plus  retail  volume 
is  “target  x”  for  television  in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  going  to  take 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  newspapers,  plus  their  national  sales 
organizations,  to  withstand  this  onslaught. 

Too  many  newspapers  in  one-new'spap>er  markets  rely  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  are  going  to  get  a  piece  of  the  linage  for  any 
newspap>er  campaign  that  comes  along,  regardless  of  what  they  do. 

They  must  realize  that  unless  someone  at  the  account  and  the 
agency  makes  that  number  one  decision  to  use  newspapers  there  isn’t 
going  to  be  any  newspaper  linage  in  their  market.  That  goes  for 
national  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  retail. 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken.  Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone: 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive.  60601.  Phone: 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor; 
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Media  groups  press  Congress 
for  information  veto  override 


Several  media  groups  are  lobbying  to 
get  Congress  to  override  President  Ford’s 
veto  of  a  bill  strengthening  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

A  bill  providing  17  amendments  to  the 
1966  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  over¬ 
whelmingly  passed  by  Congress,  was  ve¬ 
toed  October  17  by  President  Gerald  Ford 
because  he  considered  it  “unconstitutional 
and  unworkable”  and  a  threat  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  “military  or  intelligence  secrets 
and  diplomatic  relations.” 

The  President’s  veto  message  had 
hardly  reached  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
when  media  organizations  began  a  drive 
to  persuade  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  override  the  veto.  With  Congress  in  re¬ 
cess  until  after  the  November  elections  a 
vote  to  override  is  not  imminent. 

President  Ford  said  he  would  submit 
proposals  to  amend  the  FOI  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  views  and  those  of  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  comprising  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Vir¬ 
tually  every  department  and  agency  op¬ 
posed  the  1974  amendments,  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  State  Department  the  most 
vigorous  opponents.  Almost  all  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  opposed  the  original  Act 
but  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  it  in 
1966  despite  objections  from  departmental 
heads. 

The  provision  of  the  1974  amendments 
to  which  President  Ford  and  his  key  ad¬ 
visors  most  strongly  objected  would  per¬ 
mit  the  courts  to  “inspect  classified  docu¬ 
ments  and  review  the  justification  for 
their  classification.”  In  his  veto  message, 
the  President  said  that  to  invest  the 
courts  with  this  authority  would  force 
judges  to  “make  what  amounts  to  initial 
classification  decisions  in  sensitive  and 
complex  areas  where  they  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  expertise.”  A  judge,  he  said,  would 
be  permitted  to  overturn  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  disclosure 
of  a  document  would  endanger  national 
security. 

The  original  bill  authorizes  persons  to 
file  a  complaint  in  a  Federal  District 
Court  to  force  a  government  agency  to 
produce  information  and  authorizes  the 
courts  to  punish  officials  if  they  do  not 
comply. 

President  Ford  said  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  a  provision  that  would  enable 
courts  “to  inspect  classified  documents 
and  review  the  justification  for  their 
classification”  but  that  in  reviewing  any 
challenge  the  court  would  have  to  uphold 
the  classification  “if  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  to  support  it.” 

A  1973  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  except  in  criminal  cases,  the 
courts  did  not  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  information  was  properly 
classified.  The  high  court  said,  however, 
that  Congress  could  give  courts  that 
right,  and  that  is  what  the  amended  Act 
proposed  to  do.  President  Ford  and  his 


counsel  apparently  regard  this  as  an  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
executive  branch’s  constitutional  author¬ 
ity. 

The  amendments  that  the  President  re¬ 
gards  as  “unworkable”  relate  to  proce¬ 
dures  to  be  followed  by  the  agencies  when 
suits  are  brought  to  force  disclosure.  One 
would  require  the  agency  to  decide  within 
10  days  whether  to  accede  to  the  disclosure 
request  and  20  days  to  decide  appeals 
when  access  to  information  is  denied. 

President  Ford  and  the  investigative 
agencies  especially  object  to  the  provision 
that  would  require  FBI  and  other  investi¬ 
gatory  files  to  be  made  public  unless  the 
government  could  prove  that  disclosures 
would  be  harmful  to  the  public  interest. 
The  contention  is  that  this  would  impose 
an  impossible  burden  on  the  agencies  and 
destroy  the  confidentiality  of  the  files  the 
agencies  consider  vital  to  their  operations 
and  an  important  protection  of  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

President  Ford  said  he  would  send  to 
Congress  lang^uage  of  his  own  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  disclosure  of  investi¬ 
gative  files  and  the  time  limit  on  compli¬ 
ance  with  requests  for  access  to  informa¬ 
tion. 


The  1966  law  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  NEcional  New’spaper  Association, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  For  Freedom  of  The  Press  and  other 
media  organizations.  Spokesmen  for  these 
groups  also  strongly  supported  the 
amendments. 

Bill  Mullin,  general  counsel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association,  said  its 
members  are  being  urged  to  get  commit¬ 
ments  from  all  incumbent  congressmen. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  also  announced  support  of  the 
campaign. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  strongly  criticized 
President  Ford’s  veto. 

“For  a  President  who  is  publicly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  more  open  and  honest  admin¬ 
istration  to  oppose  significant  reforms  in 
freedom  of  information  legislation  is  both 
startling  and  disappointing,”  said  Ralph 
Otwell,  Chicago  Sun-Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  national  president  of  the  27,000- 
member  society. 

Otwell  said  access  to  information  and 
earlier  enlightenment  of  the  public  would 
have  “spared  the  nation  prolonged  confu¬ 
sion  and  torment.  .  . .  But  President  Ford’s 
veto  suggests  that  his  administration  is 
pursuing  a  discredited  policy  of  cover-up 
as  usual.” 

Otwell  said  the  230  member  chapters  of 
the  society  would  be  urged  to  contact  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  their  areas  in  hopes 
of  mobilizing  enough  congressional  support 
to  override  the  veto. 
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“1  would  not  like  to  leave  New  York  after  being  stationed  here 
since  1934  without  saying  how  much  The  New  York  Times  has 
meant  to  me  in  all  those  years,  both  professionally  as  a  sure 
guide  to  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States,  and  personally 
as  the  newspaper  which  starts  every  day  off  right,  not  only  wiA 
the  big  news,  worldwide,  but  with  its  sure  touch  for  the  smaller 
things  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  country’s  life.  It  is 
New  York,  it  is  the  United  States,  it  is  the  world.” 

Alex  Faulkner,  Chief  American  Correspondent 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph 


October  26,  1974 


Plant  dedication 

Harte-Hanks  officials  put 
welcome  mat  out  for  Ford 


President  Gerald  Ford,  speaking  Satur¬ 
day  (October  19)  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent! Daily  Mail 
building,  commended  the  press  as  a  link 
between  government  and  the  people  in  a 
“climate  of  trust  and  understanding.” 

Ford  told  the  audience  of  9,000,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  200  national  and  re¬ 
gional  newsmen,  that  the  dedication  of  the 
Anderson  newspaper  offices  is  a  dedication 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a  free  press.  “Now 
we  must  have  a  climate  of  trust  and  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  government  and 
the  people,”  the  President  said.  “This  is 
essential  if  our  system  is  to  work,  the 
Anderson  newspapers  and  the  rest  of 
America’s  press  have  much  to  do  with 
that  climate.”  Citing  “open  and  friendly” 
relations  with  the  press  through  his  pub¬ 
lic  life.  Ford  stressed  that  newsmen  must 
be  free  to  criticize. 

“It  is  not  the  function  of  the  press  to 
propagandize  for  any  party,  any  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  any  section  of  the  public,”  he 
said.  “Every  reporter  as  I  see  it  is  now 


under  an  even  greater  responsibility  to 
report  without  fear  and  without  favor, 
and  every  newspaper  has  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  keep  alive  the  tradition  of  a  free 
press.” 

The  press  was  one  of  several  topics  Ford 
discussed  in  his  address.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  inflation  and  what  he  termed  a  com¬ 
mon  political  philosophy  held  by  himself 
and  South  Carolinans. 

Referring  to  Independence/Daily  Mail 
publisher  John  Ginn,  the  president  said, 
“I  congratulate  the  owners,  the  publish¬ 
ers,  the  employees,  and  also  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  because  you’re  all  an  integral  part 
of  the  dissemination  of  the  news  fairly, 
accurately,  and  without  fear  of  reprisal.” 

Ford  said  he,  U.S.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  (R-S.C.)  ;  Senator  Fritz  Roll¬ 
ings,  (D-S.C.) ;  and  Governor  John  West 
jointly  believe  that  the  First  Amendment, 
which  guarantees  a  free  press,  is  “the  one 
thing  that  must  be  preserved  above  all 
others.”  The  state  officials  shared  the 
speaker’s  platform  with  Ford. 


E*P 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


“Now  I’ve  been  warned  on  occasion 
that  it’s  sometimes  risky  to  expose  myself 
to  the  press,”  Ford  said.  “I  don’t  have  to 
necessarily  agree  with  that  philosophy,  al¬ 
though  I  did  have  a  press  conference  in 
the  Rose  Garden  the  other  day  at  the 
White  House,  and  I  must  confess  that  not 
everything  turned  up  roses. 

“But  as  it  should  be,  and  in  keeping 
with  my  own  personal  philosophy  of  being 
as  accesible  as  possible  to  the  press,  I 
intend  to  continue  frequent,  open,  friendly 
meetings  with  the  news  media.” 

Ford  said  he  avoids  stereotypes  often 
placed  on  journalists.  “Now  I  happen  to 
differ  with  those  who  categorize  the  jour¬ 
nalist  as  a  different  kind  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can,”  he  said.  “I  prefer  to  consider  every¬ 
one  on  his  or  her  merits  and  to  treat  each 
as  I  would  hope  to  be  treated  if  our  jobs 
were  reversed.” 

The  President  said  he  was  “delighted” 
to  help  dedicate  the  2  newspapers’  build¬ 
ing.  Before  his  address.  Ford  unveiled  a 
commemorative  plaque  with  Ginn  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Marbut,  president  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ford  received  a  key  to  the  city  of  An¬ 
derson  from  Mayor  Darwin  Wright  in  a 
brief  ceremony  at  Hanna  High  School. 
Ford  had  flown  by  helicopter  from  Green¬ 
ville. 

Ginn  opened  the  ceremonies,  telling  the 
crowd  the  dedication  ceremony  honors  the 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


30th  general  assembly 

lAPA  asks  Ford  to  identify 
papers  that  got  CIA  money 


The  30th  general  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  last  week  vigorously  con¬ 
demned  the  reported  CIA  “support”  of  the 
“opposition  press”  in  Chile  under  the 
Allende  regime  and  called  on  President 
Ford  “to  clarify  once  and  for  all”  the 
scope  of  CIA  intervention  by  naming  the 
newspapers  which  accepted  financial  as¬ 
sistance  of  that  nature. 

“All  free  newspapers  of  the  Americas 
are  justly  offended  by  this  action  of  CIA 
which  casts  doubts  on  the  integrity  of  the 
hemisphere’s  press  and  makes  it  possible 
for  the  enemies  of  a  free  press  to  circulate 
all  sorts  of  slanders  and  defamations 
against  it,”  the  lAPA  said. 

The  organization  requested  President 
Ford  to  “order  the  CIA  to  put  a  stop  to 
any  subsidization  of  newspapers  or  jour¬ 
nalists”  and  condemned,  at  the  same  time, 
newspapers  and  journalists  who  accepted 
such  assistance. 

The  lAPA  action  came  after  prolonged 
debate  on  the  reports  of  CIA  intervention 
in  Chile  and  following  vigorous  denials  by 
editors  of  El  Mercurio  in  Santiago,  El  Sur 


in  Conception,  and  El  Rancaguino  in  Ran- 
cagua,  that  such  payments  had  been  made 
to  them. 

The  general  assembly  condemned  the 
military  government  of  Peru  for  its  expro¬ 
priation  of  the  independent  press  of  Lima 
and  declared  “that  government  an  enemy 
of  the  free  press.”  The  association  deplored 
that  some  journalists  and  press  organiza¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
have  approved  the  attitude  of  the  Peruvian 
government. 

The  action  was  taken  after  reports  by 
two  lAPA  members  who  had  visited  Peru 
prior  to  the  assembly — Guido  Fernandez, 
editor  of  La  Nadon  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Rafael  Molina,  editor  of  El  Na- 
cional  of  Santo  Domingo.  They  had  talked 
to  previous  owners,  editors  and  reporters 
as  well  as  the  government-appointed  edi¬ 
tors  and  concluded  that  a  free  dialogue  no 
longer  exists  under  the  “independent 
Marxism,”  as  they  called  the  new  regime. 

Following  three  days  of  reports,  lAPA: 

•  Condemned  the  absence  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  civil  rights  in  Chile; 

•  Said  the  tyranical  regime  in  Haiti 


does  not  permit  a  free  press; 

•  Protested  to  the  government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  for  depriving  newspaper  editor  Ped¬ 
ro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  La  Prensa,  of  his 
civil  rights  and  denying  him  an  exit  visa 
from  the  country  because  of  his  published 
statements  that  his  country’s  elections 
were  a  fraud; 

•  Declared  that  because  of  censorship 
there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  in  Brazil; 

•  Denounced  the  lack  of  a  free  press 
and  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  Cuba 
and  asked  the  Organization  of  American 
States  not  to  lift  sanctions  against  that 
country  until  the  Castro  regime  has  given 
proof  it  is  ready  to  restore  a  free  press 
and  human  rights  and  release  political 
prisoners  including  dozens  of  journalists. 

•  Declared  that  the  existence  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  monopolize  distribu¬ 
tion  of  governments’  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  constitutes  a  threat  against  a  free 
press; 

•  Noted  that  eight  publications  have 
been  shut  down  by  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  and  said  the  recent  adoption  of  an 
anti-subversion  law  throws  shadows  on  the 
people’s  right  to  information; 

•  Reported  that  after  lAPA  had  ac¬ 
cused  the  government  of  Ecuador  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  authorize  publication  of  a  new 
newspaper.  Extra,  the  government  had 
changed  its  mind  and  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  Ecuador  for  that 
development. 

lAPA  found  that  in  Panama  the  press 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  government 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Newsprint  and  pension 
problems  stated  at  INCFO 

By  Earl  W.  Wilken 


Two  major  problems  confronting  the 
newspaper  industry  were  reviewed  last 
week  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  by  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
&  Finance  Officers. 

Attendees  of  the  27th  annual  conference 
heard  Peter  B.  Hickey,  vicepresident,  Em¬ 
pire  Newspaper  Supply  Corporation,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  discuss  the  newsprint  problem 
and  Richard  T.  Cummings,  vicepresident 
Marsh  &  McLennon,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  ana¬ 
lyze  the  Employe  Retirement  Income  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1974. 

During  the  Tuesday  morning  session, 
Hickey  alerted  the  audience  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  newsprint  problem  and  stated,  “I 
will  give  you  the  worst  of  the  bad  news 
first”. 

Bad  news  items. 

The  “worst  of  the  bad  news”  was  a 
declaration  that  a  newsprint  shortage  does 
exist.  In  rapid  fire  order  the  speaker  listed 
the  other  “ted  new’s”  as  follows : 

•  there  would  be  no  relief  from  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  in  1975-1976-1977 — possibly 
relief  in  1978 

•  price  of  newsprint  will  go  up,  up,  up 

•  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  news¬ 
print  from  pre-print  users 

•  consumption  of  newsprint  is  higher 
than  reported 

•  several  mills  have  elected  to  produce 
pulp  rather  than  newsprint 

•  no  major,  near-term  capacity  increases 
are  scheduled  for  the  North  American 
Continent 

•  there  is  a  slight  softening  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  for  newsprint  but  the  condition 
is  temporary 

•  the  newspaper  industry  has  been  condi¬ 
tioned  to  thinking  in  terms  of  $300  a  ton 
newsprint — not  a  realistic  conditioning 

•  no  one  talks  about  quality  in  newsprint 
today. 

A  total  of  seventeen  items  were  on  the 
“bad  news”  menu. 

Candid  dialogue 

Hickey  emphasized  the  importance  of 
newspapers  being  completely  candid  with 
suppliers  and  this  candid  relationship 
should  include  a  statement  indicating 
newsprint  needs  on  an  annual  basis  and 
also  point  up  special  seasonal  require¬ 
ments. 

Newspapers  should  list  all  of  their  sup¬ 
pliers  by  contract  volume  when  engag^ing 
in  the  newsprint  dialogue  with  present 
suppliers,  according  to  Hickey. 

Newsprint  suppliers,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hickey,  must  also  cooperate  in  the  dia¬ 
logue  by  being  equally  candid  with  news¬ 
papers  about  production  volume  at  plants, 
labor,  freight-car  availability  and  other 
business  problems. 

On  the  subject  of  quality,  Hickey  urged 
newspapers  to  stress  with  suppliers  that 
newsprint  quality  must  improve. 

Hickey  stated  that  some  mills  did  not 


know  how  to  make  30-pound  newsprint  and 
some  mills  still  don’t  know  how. 

Hickey  indicated  that  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  are  now  being  managed  by  individ¬ 
uals  taking  a  hard  look  at  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  profit  return.  With 
this  more  refined  business  approach  by 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  there  is 
good  reason  for  newspapers  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  future  supply;  a  conclusion 
that  could  be  drawn  from  the  realistic 
comments  made  by  Hickey. 

Pension  Acl  of  1974 

Between  50  and  60  thousand  words  are 
embodied  in  the  Employe  Retirement  In¬ 
come  Security  Act  of  1974.  The  law  is 
popularly  known  as  the  “Pension  Act” 
and  in  the  viewpoint  of  Cummings  will 
force  employers  to  adopt  Profit  Sharing 
Plans  and  Savings  Plans  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  pension  programs. 

Throughout  the  remarks  to  the  news¬ 
paper  controllers,  Cummings  stressed  the 
technical  nature  of  compliance  with  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

Existing  pension  programs  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  act  and  Cum¬ 
mings  urged  the  newspaper  executives  to 
keep  plans  for  compliance  simple  and  re¬ 
main  alert  for  revisions  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  come  from  the  new  Congress. 

According  to  Cummings,  employers  will 
be  faced  with  increased  costs  for  record 
keeping  under  the  new  law  and  a  possible 
5  percent  dollar  increase  for  the  average 


existing  pension  plan. 

The  main  impact  of  the  new  law  will 
be  witnessed  in  1976,  declared  Cummings, 
with  approximately  500  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  needed  as  guidelines 
for  interpretation. 

The  session  on  Self-Insured  Workmen’s 
Compensation  heard  John  P.  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  controller,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  review  the  program  at  that 
newspaper. 

Brown  stated  that  self-insurance  is  less 
costly  than  purchased  coverage,  but  that 
any  analysis  must  take  into  account  the 
corollary  costs.  Self-insurance,  Brown 
said,  works  best  for  larger  employers 
where  the  risk  can  be  spread  more  widely. 

In  a  warning  note.  Brown  suggested 
that  the  audience  monitor  some  pending 
legislation  (National  Workers’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Standards  Act,  Senate  Bill  2008), 
which  would  attempt  to  “federalize”  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  system. 

• 

Time  threatens  pullout 
if  tax  break  cancelled 

Time  magazine  has  told  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Canada  that  it  will  close  pub¬ 
lication  of  it’s  Canadian  edition  if  special 
tax  advantages  for  advertisers  in  the 
magazine  are  withdrawn. 

Stephen  LaRue,  president  of  Time  Can¬ 
ada  Ltd.,  said  the  company  will  be  forced 
by  severe  reductions  in  ad  revenues  to  end 
Canadian  operations  if  the  government 
acts  on  proposals  to  end  the  special  tax 
status  for  Times  and  Reader’s  Digest. 
Canadian  advertisers  in  both  magazine 
are  permitted  to  take  tax  deductions  for 
ad  costs. 

Time  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  550,000 
in  Canada. 


NEW  OFFICERS — ^The  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  OfRcers  elected  the 
following  new  officers  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  (left  to  right):  Ned  J.  Bradley, 
general  manager,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  president;  Frank  E.  Russell,  business  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  first  vicepresident;  William  R.  Cobb,  director  of  finance  and 
administration,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  second  vicepresident;  and  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo,  III, 
comptroller.  Baton  Rouge  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  retiring  president. 
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Sao  Paulo  editor  elected  president  of  lAPA 


lAPA 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


and  in  Paraguay  there  is  a  state  of  per¬ 
manent  siege  and  censorship. 

The  association  found  that  in  Canada, 
Argentina,  El  Salvador,  the  United  States, 
Trinidad/Tobago,  Barbados,  Puerto  Rico, 
Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  Jamaica, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia  there  are  isolat¬ 
ed  obstacles  but  a  deep  foundation  to  sup¬ 
port  a  free  press. 

Venezuelan  President  Carlos  Andres 
Perez  opened  the  lAPA  meetings  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  a  free  press  with¬ 
in  democratic  systems  of  government. 
Press  freedom  is  indispensable  to  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  systerp  and  added  the  “system  is 
defeated  and  losing  prestige  in  a  large 
part  of  Latin  America.  .  .  .  Other  ban¬ 
ners  are  being  raised  up  before  our  peo¬ 
ples  which  promise  bread  and  order  but 
not  liberty.  But  we  must  not  compromise 
liberty.” 

In  a  veiled  complaint  against  the  U.S. 
press,  the  president  complained  that  mass 
media  in  industrialized  nations  are  failing 
to  inform  the  public  adequately  on  events 
and  issues  in  Latin  America. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
speaking  to  editors  who  have  suffered  exile 
and  imprisonment  but  I  am  also  aware 
that  in  their  countries  many  citizens  have 
been  unable  to  express  themselves  because 
special  interests  have  blocked  them  from 
doing  so.  This  is  a  form  of  dominance  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  stronger  over  the  weaker. 

“The  lAPA  could  be  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  demonstration  that  freedom 
of  expression  should  not  be  compromised 
by  special  interests  or  ideological  dogmas,” 
the  president  said. 


Ford  dedicates  plant 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


175  employees  of  the  Independent-Daily 
Mail  and  the  “daily  struggle  for  high 
standards  of  journalism  as  they  relate  to 
fairness,  accuracy,  clear  thinking  and 
clear  statement.”  Acknowledging  in  those 
employees  a  “human  frailty  found  in  any 
group,”  Ginn  said  a  dedication  to  high 
standards  propels  the  newspapers  to  work 
for  “bright  moments  of  success,  therein 
lies  the  worthwhile  harvest  for  our  efforts 
and  dedication.” 

Ginn  said  the  Independent-Daily  Mail 
will  continue  to  seek  to  uphold  the  idea 
that  “reasonable  men  and  women  can  and 
do  hold  differing  positions.” 

Ford  seconded  Ginn’s  statement  that  the 
press  is  essential  in  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  of  difference  of  opinion.  “I  don’t  put 
as  much  emphasis  on  public  relations  as 
I  do  on  human  relations,”  Ford  said.  “We 
can  all  disagree  without  being  disagree¬ 
able.” 

Referring  to  former  President  Richard 
Nixon’s  reported  enemies  list,  laden  with 
names  of  journalists.  Ford  said,  “Although 
I’ve  had  a  lot  of  adversaries  in  my  life¬ 
time  in  the  political  arena,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  I  have  no  enemies,  nor  will  I  ever 
have  a  list  of  enemies  in  this  White  House 


Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  editor  of 
I  O  Estado  Do  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was 
I  elected  president  of  lAPA  succeeding 
I  Robert  U.  Brown  of  Editor  &  PuB- 
I  USHER. 

I  Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (O.) 
i  Daily  Record,  was  named  first  vice- 
I  president  and  Juan  Valmaggia,  La 
I  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
I  was  named  second  vicepresident. 

I  Luis  Teofilo  Nunez,  El  Universal, 
I  Caracas,  was  re-named  treasurer,  and 
I  Horacio  Aguirre-Baca,  Diario  Las 
I  Americas,  Miami,  was  renamed  secre- 
j  tary. 

I  George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  was 
I  re-named  chairman  of  the  executive 
I  committee  and  Ignacio  Lozano,  La 
I  Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  vicechairman. 

I  Elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
I  were : 

I  Charles  L.  Dancey,  Peoria  Joumal- 
I  Star;  Hector  Davalos,  Diario  de  la 
I  Tarde,  Mexico;  William  Giandoni, 
I  Copley  News  Service,  San  Diego;  Hec- 
I  tor  Gonzalez,  El  Rancaguino,  Ranca- 


DEDICATED  SCENE 


gua,  Chile;  Argentina  Hills,  El 
Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Peter  | 
Manigault,  Evening  Post,  Charleston,  | 
S.C. ;  Diana  Julio  de  Massot,  La 
Nueva  Provincia,  Bahia  Blanca,  Arg.;  I 
Father  Albert  Nevins,  Our  Sunday  \ 
Visitor,  Huntington,  Indiana;  German  | 
E.  Ornes,  El  Caribe,  Sto.  Domingo,  [ 
Rep.  Dominicana;  Carlos  A.  Ricart,  | 
Listin  Diario,  Sto.  Domingo,  Rep.  Do-  | 
minicana;  Napoleon  Viera  Altami-  | 
rano,  El  Diario  de  Hoy,  San  Salva-  | 
dor;  William  Randolph  Hearst,  | 
Hearst  New’spapers;  Rene  Silva,  El  | 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Heman  ! 
Cubillos,  Revista  Que  Pasa,  Santi-  | 
ago;  Alejandro  Miro  Quesada,  Lima,  | 
Peru.  I 

Victor  H.  Krulak,  The  Copley  | 
Press,  was  named  chairman  of  the  f 
lAPA  Technical  Center,  and  E.  W.  | 
Scripps,  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  | 
was  continued  as  president.  | 

Charles  Scripps,  Scripps-Howard  | 
Newspapers,  was  continued  as  head  | 
of  the  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund.  | 

that  I  now  occupy.” 

When  his  22  car  motorcade  arrived  at 
the  newspaper  building.  Ford  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  Houston  Harte,  board  chairman 
of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  and 
Marbut  and  Ginn. 

Before  stepping  onto  the  speakers  plat¬ 
form,  Ford  and  Marshall  Parker,  third 
district  candidate  for  Congress,  waded  into 
the  crowd  to  shake  hands.  The  President 
also  spent  10  minutes  after  the  ceremony 
greeting  newspaper  employees  and  their 
families. 

Although  the  Anderson  visit  was  billed 
as  the  only  nonpartisan  stop  in  Ford’s 
possessive  3-state  campaign  swing  Satur¬ 
day,  the  President  was  introduced  by  the 
Republican  Parker. 

Before  introducing  the  President, 
Parker  told  Ford  that  he  can  rely  on 
South  Carolinians  to  support  him  because 
they  believe  in  the  “great  ideas  that  made 
this  country  so  great  and  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  served  us  so  well.” 

State  Representative  Butler  Derrick, 
Parker’s  Democratic  Party  appointee,  at¬ 
tended  the  dedication  ceremony. 

Hotels  will  be  used 
to  house  Olympic  press 

A  Press  Village  is  not  in  the  plans  for 
the  1976  Olympic  Games  in  Montreal. 
When  the  Games  were  held  in  Munich  in 
1972,  the  Press  Village  housed  4,000 
newsmen.  Instead,  Hebergement  Quebec- 
Olympiques  76  has  reserved  about  4,400 
rooms  in  hotels,  motels,  student  residences, 
apartments  and  private  homes  for  news¬ 
men  lodgings.  The  rates  will  be  slightly 
less  than  what  the  general  public  will 
have  to  pay.  The  lodging  bureau  for  the 
Games  had  studied  the  possibility  of  a 
floating  press  village  aboard  cruise  liners 
in  Montreal  harbor,  but  it  proved  im¬ 
practical  and  too  expensive. 
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Editorial  writers  debate 
ethics  and  new  technology 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
last  week  took  an  hour  in  debating  a  reso¬ 
lution  from  its  professional  standards 
committee  aimed  at  “urging”  syndicates 
to  adopt  conflict-of-interest  guidelines  for 
columnists. 

And  immediately  following  passage  of 
the  resolution  which  was  split  into  four 
sections  for  voting,  the  convention  erupted 
in  debate  and  critical  editing  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposed  revision  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  “Statement  of  Principles”,  un¬ 
changed  since  1949. 

Vote  and  further  revision  of  the  ethics 
and  professional  guidelines  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  was  postponed  until  the  next  con¬ 
vention  or  until  a  mail  vote  of  member¬ 
ship,  although  the  conflict-of-interest  sec¬ 
tion  as  edited  from  the  floor  re-affirmed 
that  “editors  should  seek  to  hold  syndi¬ 
cates  to  the  same  standards.” 

Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  sjti- 
dicate  resolution  had  to  do  with  basic 
traditions  of  the  organization  aimed  at 
concentrating  on  internal  criticism  be¬ 
tween  members  and  objections  of  some 
members  to  getting  “into  the  business  of 
directing  criticism”  at  people  outside  the 
membership.  The  executive  board  com¬ 
plaint  filed  with  the  National  News  Coun¬ 
cil  earlier  this  year  against  Victor  Lasky 
and  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  was  the  first  NCEW  venture  in  di¬ 
recting  criticism  to  persons  outside  the 
organization. 

Gilbert  Cranberg,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  as 
chairman  of  the  professional  standards 
committee,  responded  to  floor  comments 
questioning  the  complaint  to  the  council. 
Cranberg  replied  that  the  editorial  prob¬ 
lems  are  intimately  involved  with  syndi¬ 
cates  and  that  the  quality  and  credibility 
of  the  pages  are  at  stake  in  such  in¬ 
stances  as  the  Lasky  case. 

“It  is  appropriate  for  this  organization 
to  speak  out  to  syndicates;  if  it’s  left  to 
individual  editors,  you’re  apt  to  get  spotty 
response,”  he  declared. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  said  that 
the  resolution  action  would  “tend  to 
change  the  character  of  the  organization” 
and  expressed  his  preference  for  keeping 
NCEW  traditionally  a  “forum  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  mutual  criticism”,  and  letting 
members  make  their  individual  moves. 
Others  spoke  in  similar  vein  while  Alvin 
Sanoff,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  observed  that  if 
the  syndicate  action  changed  the  character 
of  the  organization  “maybe  it  ought  to  be 
changed.”  Robert  Pittman,  editor  of  edi¬ 
torials,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  brought  the 
discussion  closer  to  voice  and  show  of 
hands  votes  when  he  suggested  the  con¬ 
vention  “consider  the  consequences  of  a 
negative  vote”  against  urging  syndicates 
to  adopt  conflict-of-interest  guidelines. 


The  resolution  was  passed  in  separate 
vote  on  each  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

“Resolved — that  NCEW  members  in 
dealing  with  syndicates  urge  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  mailing  lists  on  request  and/or  to 
distribute  replies  by  targets  of  syndicated 
criticism. 

“That  NCEW  itself  urges  this  policy 
on  syndicates. 

“That  NCEW  members  in  dealing  with 
syndicates  urge  them  to  adopt  conflict-of- 
interest  guidelines  for  columnists. 

“That  NCEW  urge  syndicates  to  adopt 
conflict-of-interest  guidelines  for  colum¬ 
nists.” 

When  the  business  meeting  next  got  to 
the  final  agenda  item  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  revision  of  the  NCEW  Statement  of 
Principals,  the  convention  membership 
dug  in  its  heels  and  voted  that  no  official 
action  be  taken  until  the  next  membership 
meeting  in  a  year  or  a  mail  poll  of  the 
membership  is  taken. 

An  informal  meeting  was  set  early  the 
next  morning  to  continue  editing  the  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  day’s  schedule  opened. 

Extensively  editing  on  the  proposal  cen¬ 
tered  around  wording  of  the  section  having 
to  do  with  gifts,  free  travel  and  other 
things  of  value.  A  committee  recommenda¬ 
tion  stated  “Nothing  of  more  than  token 
value  should  be  accepted.”  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  session,  were  10  votes  for  “nothing 
of  value”,  14  for  “nothing  of  more  than 
token  value”  and  21  for  “gifts,  free  travel 
and  other  things  of  value  that  can  com¬ 
promise  integrity  should  not  be  accepted.” 

A  conflict-of-interest  section  went 
through  several  editings  and  generally 
passed  muster  with  the  phrasing  that 
“the  writer  should  be  constantly  alert  to 
conflict  of  interest  .  .  .  editors  should  seek 
to  hold  syndicates  to  the  same  standards. 

Major  objections  surfaced  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  final  principle  which  at  first 
said,  “Departures  from  these  standards 
should  be  censured.”  the  word  “censured” 
went  out  early,  to  be  softened  to  “subject 
to  criticism.” 

‘Fighting  back’ 

One  day  the  conference  set  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  “fight  back”  at  the  com¬ 
puter  only  to  hear  laments  that  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  waging  a  success¬ 
ful  fight  other  than  in  trying  to  get  news 
and  editorial  page  people  more  aggres¬ 
sively  in  on  the  initial  planning  of  the 
systems  and  making  sure  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  officials  receive  in-put  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  side. 

“Future  shock  is  terribly  upon  us,”  Har¬ 
old  Liston,  editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph,  cried  dramatically  in 
urging  that  editorial  writers  protest  to 
publishers  and  to  production  people  re¬ 
sentment  at  being  “pulled  willy-nilly  into 
a  dramatic  change  such  as  this  which  has 
no  relationship  to  putting  out  a  better 
newspaper.” 


Wilbur  Elston  of  the  Detroit  News  de¬ 
clared  that  in  his  view  the  technological 
improvements  have  damaged  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  “too  often  have  made 
CRT  users,  including  editorial  writers, 
become  like  the  printers  they  have  re¬ 
placed  and  that  they  themselves  have  be¬ 
come  more  concerned  about  production 
rather  than  content.” 

John  Long,  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  told  the  editorial  page  editors 
and  writers  that  the  main  thing  about 
getting  into  optical  scanning  is  not  to  let 
all  the  things  that  have  to  be  handled  get 
in  the  way  of  creativity.  “As  editorial 
people  make  sure  you’re  involved  in  pro¬ 
gramming  the  computer  so  it’s  not  just 
economic  but  helps  us  to  do  the  job  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Ann  Merriman,  associate  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  said  they  had 
been  in  cold  type  for  two  and  one-half 
years  with  news,  editorial  page,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  each  responsible  for  their  own 
production,  the  advantages  being  that  the 
“buck  stops  there.”  She  equated  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  baseball  game:  You  win  some; 
lose  some,  and  get  rained  out.  “We’re 
learning  to  live  with  it  and  it  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages;  but  some  mornings  you  wonder 
what  they  are,”  Merriman  observed. 

The  editors  and  writers  laughed  through 
their  tears  as  Harold  Liston  announced 
he  would  tone  down  his  anti-computer  ap¬ 
proach  because  “I  feel  it  would  be  re¬ 
dundant  to  swear.”  He  declared  that  the 
news  and  editorial  sides  have  been  “a 
rather  supine  group  of  onlookers  in  this 
whole  process. 

”I  am  amused  by  Long  who  says  we 
should  be  taken  into  the  planning  process 
— this  is  crapola.  We  know  what’s  going 
to  happen  anyhow.  We  would  be  in  the 
planning  process  as  long  as  we  keep  our 
mouths  shut  and  nod  .  .  .  It’s  a  system 
designed  for  production  by  production 
people.  We  are  invited  in  because  most 
newspapers  still  think  they  ought  to  have 
some  copy  somehow  or  other  around  the 
ads.” 

Liston,  who  frequently  had  the  room 
ringing  with  laughter  as  he  dramatized 
his  confrontations  with  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  and  the  computer,  declared  that 
the  buck  does  stop  at  the  editor’s  desk. 
“That’s  what  I’m  complaining  about.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  on  the  editor's  desk.  If  I 
wanted  to  become  a  printer,  I  would  have 
been  a  printer.  I  thought  I  could  do  better 
than  that  and  at  this  age  I’m  having  a 
helluva  time  adjusting  to  becoming  a  me¬ 
chanic  .  .  .  The  system  has  no  relation 
in  my  view  to  the  art  and  craft  of  journal¬ 
ism  .  .  . 

“A  journalist’s  nightmare,”  Liston  de¬ 
clared,  and  told  his  sympathetic  audience 
which  had  been  exchanging  stories  of  lost 
copy  and  other  “horrors”  that  “we 
oughtn’t  to  be  fooled  by  ‘capturing  the 
original  keystroke’.  We’d  laugh  that  off 
the  page  if  it  were  in  some  other  god¬ 
damned  business.  Even  when  we  had  the 
old  typewriters  I  couldn’t  even  capture 
the  original  keystroke  .  .  .  future  shock 
is  terribly  upon  us  ...  A  terrible  thing, 
and  I  get  so  emotional  about  it,”  Liston 
concluded  to  laughter  and  applause. 

Liston  asked  to  add  that  while  the  new 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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Gannett  and  Harte-Hanks 
report  improved  earnings 


Net  earning  gains  of  21%  in  the  third 
quarter  and  20%  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  1974  were  announced  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  nationwide  group  of  54  daily 
newspapers. 

Each  period  was  a  record  for  revenues, 
earnings  and  earnings  per  share,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  letter  to  shareholders  from  Paul 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  were  36f,  up  20%  from  30<  in  1973. 
For  the  first  three  quarters  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  earnings  per  share  were  $1.06, 
an  increase  of  19%  from  89^  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  39  weeks  last  year. 

Net  income  was  $7,645,699  for  the  third 
quarter  and  $22,346,570  for  the  three 
quarters  compared  with  $6,305,222  and 
$18,607,789  in  the  same  periods  last  year. 
Consolidated  revenues  were  $82,111,889  in 
the  third  quarter,  up  8%  from.  1973’s 
$75,885,072,  and  $239,308,226  in  the  three 
quarters,  up  6%  from  last  year’s  $226,- 
450,489. 

Comparative  results  were  restated  to 
refiect  acquisitions  made  for  common 
stock  on  a  pooling  of  interests  basis. 

Comparative  rates  of  growth  in  operat¬ 
ing  revenues  were  adversely  affected  by 
Gannett’s  sale  of  the  Hartford  Times  last 
October  10  and  discontinuance  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation  on  June  30, 
1973.  Both  were  marginal  operations.  Rev¬ 
enues  in  the  third  quarter  of  1973  from 
the  Times  were  $2,539,568.  Revenues  for 
both  the  Times  and  the  printing  operation 
were  $8,756,714  in  the  39  weeks  of  last 
year. 

Gannett  also  reported  a  0.6%  gain  in 
advertising  linage  in  the  three  quarters 
of  1974  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
Combined  average  daily  circulation  of  the 
54  Gannett  newspapers  for  the  three 
quarters  was  down  about  2%  daily  and 
0.6%  Sunday,  reflecting  substantial  rate 
increases  and  planned  reduction  in  un¬ 
profitable  fringe  area  circulation. 

On  August  27,  Gannett  directors  in¬ 
creased  the  quarterly  dividend  by  22% 
from  9  to  IK  per  share  on  common  stock. 

*  *  * 

Harte-Hanks  up  22% 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  reported 
earnings  per  share  of  33  cents  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1974,  an 
improvement  of  22%  over  the  27  cents 
reported  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  San  Antonio— based  com¬ 
munications  group. 

“Net  income  increased  to  $1,442,000 
from  $1,170,000,  an  increase  of  23%  over 
the  previous  year.  Revenues  for  the  1974 
quarter  were  $19,883,000,  compared  to 
$20,935,000  in  the  same  quarter  of  1973. 
After  eliminating  from  1973  revenues 
from  the  San  Antonio  newspapers  (which 


were  sold  in  late  1973)  revenues  from 
continuing  operations  increased  17%,” 
Marbut  stated. 

Net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1974  reached  $4,404,000,  up  20%  over  the 
first  nine  months  of  1973.  Year  to  date 
earnings  per  share  were  $1.01,  an  increase 
of  19%  over  the  comparable  1973  period. 

“Total  linage  for  the  third  quarter  1974 
decreased  0.4%  from  the  same  quarter  of 
1973.  Total  linage  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1974  was  1.6%  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  We  are  pleased  that  re¬ 
tail  linage  has  continued  to  grow  in  a 
period  of  soft  classified  linage  and  un¬ 
precedented  but  necessary  advertising  rate 
increases,”  Marbut  stated.  “In  fact, 
growth  in  total  revenues  has  been  very 
strong,”  he  continued. 

Previously  announced  conversions  of 
three  Texas  divisions  to  offset  printing 
and  additional  offset  press  capacity  in 
Orange  County,  California  are  progress¬ 
ing  on  schedule  and  will  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  December  31,  1974.  Additionally,  work 
was  begun  during  the  quarter  to  convert 
the  Abilene,  Texas  plant  to  the  direct 
printing  process.  According  to  Marbut, 
when  the  Abilene  project  is  completed  in 
early  1975  all  Harte-Hanks  newspaper 
plants  will  be  using  photocomposition 
technology  and  either  the  offset  or  direct 
printing  process. 

Harte-Hanks  recently  announced  the 
signing  of  a  definitive  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase  51%  of  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  TeLeVision  12  of  Jacksonville, 
Inc.,  an  NBC  affiliate.  The  contract  is 
subject  to  FCC  approval. 

The  regrular  quarterly  dividend  of  5 
cents  per  share  was  paid  September  20, 
1974  to  stockholders  of  record  September 
1,  1974. 

In  noting  that  the  recent  quarter  marks 
the  11th  such  consecutive  period  that 
earnings  per  share  have  increased  over 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
Marbut  expressed  optimism  about  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  remainder  of  1974. 

*  *  * 

Media  General  off 

Media  General  reported  third  quarter 
net  income  of  $1,974,000,  or  55  cents  per 
share,  versus  $2,173,000,  or  60  cents  per 
share,  a  year  ago.  Excluding  discontinued 
operations,  net  income  declined  from  63 
to  55  cents  per  share. 

Revenues  were  up  in  the  third  quarter: 
$35,666,000  compared  with  $30,497,000  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

In  the  first  nine  months,  net  income  was 
$6,384,000  versus  $6,842,000  a  year  ago. 
Net  income  per  share  thus  declined  from 
$1.90  to  $1.78,  or  from  $1.96  to  $1.78  if 
discontinued  operations  are  excluded. 

Revenues  were  up  in  the  first  nine 
months:  $105,865,000  compared  with  $92,- 
621,000  a  year  ago. 

“This  decline  in  earnings,”  said  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  president  of  Media  General, 
“is  due  to  the  Garden  State  Paper  Com¬ 
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pany,  our  newsprint  recycling  subsidiary. 

Media  General  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  company  to  sell  and  service  in 
the  United  States,  Koenig  &  Bauer 
presses.  MG  will  be  80%  owner  of  the 
company. 

The  German  company,  which  introduced 
the  first  high-speed  printing  press,  was 
established  in  1817.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  offset  and 
other  printing  methods. 

An  offset  web-fed  rotary  press,  called 
the  Commander,  permits  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  of  80  pages  or  more  and  fills  a 
special  need  in  the  printing  field.  These 
presses  are  four  plates  wide  for  straight 
and  collect  production. 

*  «  « 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Boston  Globe,  reported  that 
earnings  for  the  third  quarter  of  1974 
were  $611,000  or  $.19  per  share  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $1,150,000  or  $.38  per  share  for 
the  third  quarter  of  197^ 

Earnings  for  the  nine  months  ending 
September  29,  1974  were  $2,679,000  or 
$.84  per  share  as  compared  to  $3,101,000 
or  $1.06  per  share  during  1973. 

Revenues  for  the  third  quarter  were 
$24,019,000  as  compared  to  $22,677,000  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1973.  Nine-month 
revenues  were  $74,774,000  as  compared  to 
$69,825,000  during  1973. 

*  *  * 

Dow  Jones  drops 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  reported 
net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1974  of  $16,210,000  or  $1.09  a  share  on 
gross  operating  revenues  of  $140,681,000. 

Net  income  for  the  like  period  a  year 
ago  was  $16,615,000  or  $1.11  a  share  on 
gross  operating  revenues  of  $132,532,000. 

Net  income  for  the  third  quarter,  ended 
September  30,  amounted  to  $4,581,000  or 

31  cents  a  share  on  gross  operating  reve¬ 
nues  of  $45,835,000.  Net  income  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1973  was  $4,817,000  or 

32  cents  a  share  on  gross  operating  reve¬ 
nue  of  $41,860,000. 


Canadian-U.S.  price 
differential  widens 

Significantly  smaller  price  increases  for 
Canadian  customers  than  for  United 
States  customers  have  been  announced  by 
Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  and 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Ltd.,  Montreal,  the 
two  major  newsprint  suppliers  to  eastern 
Canada. 

The  two  companies  followed  the  lead  of 
Price  Co.  Ltd.  of  Quebec  City,  and  will 
raise  the  price  of  30-pound  newsprint  by 
almost  11  per  cent  to  $260  a  ton  January 
1  for  U.S.  customers. 

But  the  two  companies  decided  to  raise 
the  Canadian  price  only  8.7  per  cent  to 
$251.15  a  ton,  unlike  Price  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  same  increase  for  both  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.S.  customers. 

This  will  widen  the  differential  between 
the  Canadian  and  U.S.  price  to  $14  from 
$9  a  ton. 

C.  H.  Rosier,  president  of  Abitibi,  said 
the  decision  was  made  because  Canadian 
freight  rates  on  shipments  are  less  than 
rates  on  U.S.  shipments. 
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Publisher  profile 

Robert  B.  Atwood:  Anchorage  Times 

By  Jim  Scott 


Back  in  the  early  1930s,  when  Robert 
Atwood  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Tele¬ 
gram  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  his  uncle,  Wal¬ 
lace  W.  Atwood,  would  regale  him  with 
tales  of  Alaska. 

A  graduate  of  Clark  University, 
Atwood  soon  moved  to  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

And  there  his  girl  friend,  Evangeline 
Rasmuson,  also  spoke  highly  of  Alaska, 
where  she  grew  up.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  she  now  is  a  social 
worker  in  Springfield. 

After  their  marriage,  they  went  to 
Alaska  to  meet  Evangeline’s  parents,  the 
E.  A.  Rasmusons.  Rasmuson  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  several  banks  in  Alaska. 

He  later  sent  word  to  Atwood  that  the 
Anchorage  Times  was  for  sale. 

“What  do  you  think  of  opportunity  in 
Alaska?”  Robert  asked  his  uncle. 

“If  I  were  20  years  younger,  I  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  go  there,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“That  was  enough  for  me,”  recalled 
Robert.  “At  once,  I  quit  my  job,  went  to 
Anchorage  and,  with  money  borrowed 
from  my  father-in-law,  I  bought  the  pa¬ 
per. 

Progress  is  slow 

“It  was  slow  going  at  first.  It  took  me 
10  years  to  pay  off  the  loan.” 

At  the  time,  the  paper,  a  daily,  had 
five  employees  and  a  circulation  of  650. 

Today  Atwood  has  made  it  a  modem 
city  paper  of  150  employees  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  45,000.  The  Times  publishes  ev¬ 
ery  day  except  Sunday. 

Located  in  a  modem  plant,  it  went  off¬ 
set  in  1969.  The  staff,  recmited  through 
ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  young  and 
aggressive. 

Clint  Andrews  from  North  Carolina  is 
the  editor.  Bill  Tobin,  taken  from  the 
Associated  Press,  is  the  general  manager. 

The  Atwoods  have  two  daughters: 
Elaine  is  assistant  publisher  of  the  Times; 
her  sister,  Marilyn  Odom,  is  a  Seattle 
housewife. 

Book  author 

Alaska  certainly  has  agreed  with  the 
Atwoods.  Robert  is  a  big,  well-built  man, 
slim  of  stomach  and  ramrod  straight. 
Evangeline  is  bright-eyed,  petite  and 
lively. 

She  does  not  work  on  the  paper  but 
rather  turns  out  books  on  Alaska.  She’s 
now  working  on  her  fifth  book. 

But,  if  Alaska  were  good  for  Atwood,  he 
was  better  for  Anchorage. 

The  paper  and  the  town  grew  together. 
When  Atwood  arrived,  the  population  was 
2,500;  today  it  is  160,000. 

And  it  was  Atwood  who  built  the  city, 
provided  it  with  lasting  benefits. 

He  early  urged  the  adoption  of  a  city- 
manager  form  of  government,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  1945. 

“I  found  Anchorage  just  as  the  pioneers 
found  little  towns  in  the  American  West 
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a  hundred  years  ago,”  he  said. 

Originally,  his  was  the  lone  voice  for 
Alaska  statehood.  Everyone  else  opposed 
the  move — the  city  politicians,  radio  ex¬ 
ecutive  and,  later,  television  stations. 

In  his  paper,  Atwood  kept  writing  of 
the  advantages  of  statehood  and  his  clear 
explanation  of  the  benefits  brought  every¬ 
one  eventually  around  to  his  w'ay  of  think¬ 
ing. 

Preservation  Act 
ruled  cited 

The  Antitmst  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  recommended 
to  Attorney  General  William  B. 
Saxbe  that  he  approve  the  proposed 
joint  operating  agreement  between 
Anchorage,  Alaska’s,  two  newspapers, 
the  Times  and  the  Daily  News. 

The  Anchorage  application  is  the 
first  to  be  processed  under  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1970,  which 
provides  a  limited  antitmst  exemp¬ 
tion  for  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  that  obtain  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  his  consent  the  Attorney 
General  must  find  that  one  of  the 
publications  is  in  probable  danger  of 
financial  failure. 

The  Antitrust  Division  reported  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  News 
for  some  years  has  trailed  far  behind 
the  Times  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  and  that  its  losses  in 
recent  years  have  averaged  49  per 
cent  of  total  revenues.  Constant  in¬ 
fusions  of  capital  by  its  owners  have 
been  required  to  keep  the  paper  in 
operation. 

In  reviewing  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  newspapers,  the 
division  noted  a  provision  which  it 
viewed  as  inconsistent  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act’s  purpose  of 
preserving  the  complete  editorial  and 
reportorial  independence  of  newspa¬ 
pers  involved  in  joint  agreements. 
The  provision  involved  an  agreement 
by  which  the  newspapers  are  “to 
maintain  as  far  as  practicable  the 
present  quality,  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  their  respective  newspapers 
and  preserve  their  respective  identi¬ 
ties  and  characteristics.” 

The  antitrust  division’s  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  said  that  by 
limiting  the  newspapers’  discretion  to 
alter  the  quality  and  character  of 
their  publications,  the  agreement  im¬ 
posed  an  impermissible  restriction  on 
their  right  to  determine  independently 
their  news  and  editorial  policies.  The 
Division  told  the  Attorney  General 
that  his  approval  of  the  joint  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  warranted  if  this  pro¬ 
vision  were  eliminated. 


Robert  B.  Atwood 


Ernest  Grunning,  Alaska’s  late  gov¬ 
ernor,  appointed  Atwood  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  go  after  statehood.  And 
it  was  obtained  in  1959. 

Early  Atwood  was  appalled  that  there 
was  only  a  small  Army  post  in  Alaska. 
Repeatedly,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
unpreparedness  and  today  Alaska  is  well 
protected. 

Leading  air  city 

Atwood  also  helped  make  Anchorage 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  air  cities.  It 
long  has  been  the  stop  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Today  it  serves  a  dozen  air¬ 
lines.  And  the  Atwoods  have  become  world 
travelers. 

The  U.S.  government  is  the  biggest  em¬ 
ployer  in  Alaska  with  offices  in  a  zillion 
departments.  Next  come  the  airlines. 

“The  government  is  a  great  employer 
of  minorities,”  informed  Atwood.  “We 
have  Indians,  Blacks,  Eskimos,  Spanish. 
And  we  also  have  all  the  crime  of  any 
big  city  in  the  U.S.” 

Since  most  supplies  are  shipped  to  An¬ 
chorage,  prices  are  higher  but  so  are 
salaries. 

Atwood  still  writes  editorials  but  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  moving  his 
paper  into  “the  second  generation  of  auto¬ 
mation.”  He  is  installing  computers  and 
other  machines  to  speed  automation. 

In  his  yearly  budget,  he  used  to  put 
aside  $150  for  each  truck  for  its  collision 
with  moose. 

“The  moose  are  the  most  friendly  ani¬ 
mal  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Atwood.  “They 
like  level  land  for  then  their  hooves  will 
protect  them  from  wolves.  In  deep  snow, 
they  are  helpless  against  the  attack  of 
wolves  for  they  can’t  use  their  hooves  to 
kick  the  attackers.  So  they  used  to  be  all 
over  our  streets.  But,  since  we’ve  become 
more  motorized,  they  don’t  come  into  town 
much  anymore. 

“But  they  still  like  the  smooth  railroad 
tracks.  And  they  often  halt  trains  for 
they  refuse  to  get  off  the  track. 

You  might  think  that  the  Anchorage 
Times  has  trouble  with  carrier  boys  in  the 
bitter  winter  when  snow  is  deep. 

“Just  the  reverse  is  true,”  explained 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  front  entrance  exterior  view  of  the  new  home  of  the  Michigan 
City  Naw-Dispafch  at  121  West  Michigan  Boulevard,  Michigan, 
City,  Indiana. 


An  interior  view  of  the  new  home  of  the  Michigan  City  N»ws- 
Dispatch,  showing  the  editorial  department  at  right,  the  advertising 
department  at  left  and  the  page  assembly  department  in  the  rear. 


Nixon  builds  new  plant 
in  urban  renewal  area 

By  Gerald  U.  Healey 


Opening  of  the  new  $2  million  plant  of 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch 
represented  more  than  just  a  building  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  community  of  40,000. 

It  is  the  first  private  development  for 
a  private  business  in  the  Beachway  proj¬ 
ect,  an  urban  renewal  area.  Eventually, 
in  the  same  complex  with  a  police  station 
and  courthouse,  fire  station  and  city  hall 
will  rise  a  new  city  hall  and  a  proposed 
city  library  and  hospital.  A  new  post  of¬ 
fice  building  was  recently  erected. 

While  the  complex  has  not  been  an  im¬ 
mediate  panacea  to  the  60  downtown  emp¬ 
ty  storefronts,  it  has  provided  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  some  remodeling,  a  new  bank 
building  and  another  proposed  bank  struc¬ 
ture  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

An  important  factor  requires  the  city 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation 
of  properties  surrounding  the  Beachway 
development  and  city  planners  have  told 
News-Dispatch  executives  that  today’s  na¬ 
tional  emphasis  on  waterfront  communi¬ 
ties  (in  this  case  Lake  Michigan)  makes 
them  optimistic  for  the  eventual  success 
of  the  Beachway  plan. 

In  this  respect,  George  R.  Averitt,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher,  told  readers  in  a  48- 
page  tabloid  open  house  edition  October 
10  that  Nixon  Newspapers’  management 
decision  to  remain  in  the  Beach  way  proj¬ 
ect  serves  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
18,563  circulation  newspaper  and  the 
Michigan  City  community. 

The  News-Dispatch  is  36  years  old.  Its 
predecessor  newspapers  date  back  almost 
a  century.  The  Nixon  Newspapers  com¬ 
pany  has  been  a  part  of  newspapering 
in  Michigan  City  for  four  decades. 

Since  the  move  into  the  new  offset  plant 
(the  old  plant  of  10  years  is  now  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  for  81  automobiles  plus  loading 
dock)  several  changes  are  evident  in  the 
product,  Averitt  said,  wider  news  col¬ 
umns  being  one  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 


tures.  Reproduction  of  pictures  and  four 
color  capability  are  others. 

Four  main  features 

Four  main  features  in  the  building 
layout,  designed  by  J.  Ben  Penners,  incor¬ 
porate  the  atmosphere  of  comfort  for  both 
workers  and  customers.  They  are  the  front 
entrance-public  reception  area;  the  build¬ 
ing’s  open  concept;  a  modem  telephone 
system,  and  the  overall  internal  layout. 

One  barrier  of  the  old  plant  removed 
by  the  open  concept  is  the  backshop  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  new  offset  page  assembly 
area  takes  on  more  of  an  office-like  en¬ 
vironment,  facilitating  communications 
with  the  news  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

There  is  a  normal  productive  flow  from 
the  front  door  of  the  L-shaped  design  to 
the  back  of  the  L  with  its  page  assembly, 
pressroom  and  circulation  areas. 

The  telephone  system  installed  in  the 
new  building  provides  more  trunk  lines 
than  before  and  includes  extra  features. 
This  new  system  can  process  about  43 
percent  more  calls  at  the  same  time.  This 
system  allows  personnel  to  transfer  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  calls  without  going 
back  through  the  switchboard  operator. 
The  modern  individual  telephones  do  not 
require  use  of  lighted  buttons  to  transfer 
calls. 

The  phone  system  also  pipes  in  back- 
gfround  music  throughout  the  building  and 
allows  for  the  paging  of  employees  either 
from  the  switchboard  or  from  individual 
telephones. 

The  editorial,  advertising  and  page  as¬ 
sembly  areas  are  in  determinate  form, 
the  news  slot  being  a  few  steps  across  an 
aisle  into  the  page  assembly  area  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  long  corridor  in  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  Likewise,  the  dispatch  department, 
which  lays  out  the  advertising,  is  at  the 
end  of  the  advertising  department  instead 
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of  down  another  long  corridor. 

The  area  behind  the  reception  area  con¬ 
tains  advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  divided  by  custom-built  cabinetry 
five  feet  high  and  47  feet  long.  The  cabinet 
divider,  a  Penners’  concept,  allows  for 
countertop  usage,  filing  compartments, 
rollout  ad  drawers  and  swing-out  infor¬ 
mation  panels. 

Specifications  provided  for  carousel 
holders  and  conveyor  lines  used  in  the 
circulation  room.  A  tri-level  dock,  pro¬ 
posed  by  News-Dispatch  officials,  allows 
vehicles  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  three 
different  levels. 

Computerized  features 

Besides  the  basic  offset  processes,  News- 
Dispatch  typesetting  relies  on  a  computer 
which  stores  and  automatically  releases 
information.  Editor  Elwin  Greening  said 
the  complete  report  of  Associated  Press 
eventually  will  go  into  the  computer  for 
call-up. 

All  information  for  classified  ads  is  fed 
from  the  coded  paper  tapes  into  the  com¬ 
puter,  including  not  only  the  ad’s  wording 
but  also  its  billing  number  and  when  the 
ad  is  to  begin  and  end  running.  Video 
display  terminals  can  call  ads  onto  the 
screen  for  corrections  or  changes. 

Although  newspaper  deadlines  calling 
for  press  runoff  at  1:30  p.m.  (one  edition 
daily)  remained  the  same  after  the  new 
process  was  introduced,  the  News-Dispatch 
is  consistently  half-an-hour  earlier  in  get¬ 
ting  to  carriers,  according  to  director  of 
operations  Dan  Bobinski. 

The  Goss  Urbanite  press,  nicknamed 
the  “Blue  Goose”  by  pressmen,  ran  $750,- 
000  in  purchase  and  installation  costs.  At 
top  speed  it  spews  45,000  newspapers  an 
hour,  running  collect;  has  a  64-page  ca¬ 
pacity,  eight  units  and  one  color  unit. 
Thus  eight  full-color  pages  can  be  printed 
at  one  time. 

The  easier-to-read  feature  comes  from 
the  new  nine-point  letter  size,  compared  to 
the  eight-point  characters  produced 
through  the  former  hot-metal  process.  New 
column  format  is  six  columns  per  page, 
compared  to  eight  columns  in  the  past.  The 
width  of  columns  now  is  2  and  3/ 16th 
inches.  When  the  paper  was  eight  columns 
the  width  per  column  was  1  and  %  inches. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Advertising  scene 


A&S’  Bill  Tobey  offers 
update  on  store  ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Yes,  well  continue  to  use  tv,”  said 
William  Tobey,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  “but  it  is  expensive 
and  involves  substantial  waste  since  we 
have  to  pay  for  coverage  in  a  wide  area 
where  we  have  no  stores.  Naturally  the 
medium  becomes  more  efficient  the  more 
stores  one  has  in  the  viewing  area.” 

While  its  tv  expenditure  has  show*  an 
increase  in  the  last  year,  Abraham  & 
Straus  has  maintained  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  approximately  the  same  level  in 
the  seven  dailies  which  circulate  in  the 
trading  zone  of  its  10  stores  located  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  With  over  4  million  lines  it  rates 
as  the  number  one  advertiser  in  the  New 
York  News.  It  places  more  than  a  million 
lines  in  several  other  newspapers  on  its 
schedule. 

Although  he  notes  that  radio  has  the 
same  coverage  problem  as  tv,  he  says  the 
cost  of  radio  in  absolute  dollars  is  much 
less  difficult  to  cope  with.  “Radio,”  he 
said,  “may  well  be  the  Cinderella  medium 
today.  It  is  probably  the  most  versatile 
and  flexible  of  all  our  media  and  the  one 
that  comes  closest  to  classifying  our  aud¬ 
ience  for  us  by  offering  an  audience  that 
can  be  sharply  defined  and  identified  by 
the  character  of  the  station’s  program¬ 
ming.”  He  feels  that  ability  to  zero  in  on 
a  target  audience  is  a  definite  advantage 
“when  we  are  faced  with  a  consumers’ 
market  as  fluid  as  today’s.” 

Tobey,  who  has  headed  up  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  sector  of  what  is  regarded  by  the 
industry  as  one  of  the  most  successful  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  country,  for  almost 
3  decades,  continues  to  lean  most  heavily 
on  newspapers  to  produce  the  store’s  ap¬ 
proximately  $450  million  volume.  At  the 
same  time  he  voices  concern  over  increas¬ 
ing  production  problems  he  is  experienc¬ 
ing  with  the  papers  on  his  list. 

Reproduction  problems 

“When  our  ads  are  provided  to  the  paper 
‘camera  ready’  we  often  get  poor  repro¬ 
duction  and  strike-throughs.  When  the  ads 
are  pub  set,  the  typos  are  scandalous,”  he 
said.  He  showed  this  visitor  a  number  of 
ROP  color  ads  which  were  out  of  register 
and  had  a  faded  appearance  with  splotched 
color.  “Even  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  one  newspaper  printed  in  roto  comes  up 
with  exceptionally  poor  reproduction,”  he 
noted.  He  blamed  this  on  the  lighter 
weight  newsprint  and  indicated  that  the 
paper  in  question  was  planning  to  use 
heavier  newsprint  for  its  roto  section. 

Far  from  being  a  carping  critic,  Tobey’s 
assessment  of  newspaper  service  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  providing  useful  market  infor¬ 
mation  is  ‘excellent.’  While  he  is  reflective 
on  the  subject  of  recent  rate  increases  he 


William  Tobey 


acknowledges  their  necessity.  “But  we  feel 
we  are  justified,”  he  said,  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  reproduction,  “in  insisting 
that  we  get  what  we’re  paying  for.” 

The  store  is  using  an  increasing  number 
of  free  standing  newspaper  inserts  which 
it  combines  with  direct  mail.  Tobey  regards 
these  highly  because  they  afford  quality 
color  reproduction,  showing  off  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  best  advantage  and  they  have 
greater  retentive  value.  Direct  mail  is  sent 
only  to  the  store’s  myriad  charge  account 
customers — “They’re  our  best  prospects,” 
says  Tobey.  Inserts  are,  of  course,  beamed 
to  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  triumphs  of  A  &  S,  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  leading 
revenue  and  profit  producer  for  the  giant 
Federated  Stores  chain,  is  the  image  it 
has  built  for  itself  as  a  good  neighbor  in 
each  of  the  communities  it  serves.  It  uses 
lavish  newspaper  space  to  support  both 
store  sponsor^  events  and  communitiy 
activities.  For  years  it  has  placed  a  double 
truck  in  a  number  of  newspapers,  late  in 
June  listing  “Free  Events  For  Summer.” 


Community-minded 

“One  of  our  most  gratifying  events,” 
said  Tobey,  “which  the  store  has  sponsor¬ 
ed  for  23  years,  is  the  Junior  Anglers’ 
Fishing  Contest  held  at  central  Brooklyn’s 
Prospect  Park  Lake  in  cooperation  with 
the  Parks  Department.”  The  contest  runs 
all  summer  and  youngsters  under  16  are 
reminded  via  newspaper  ads  to  participate 
for  prizes  for  catching  tagged  fish  and 
whoppers.  The  store  enlists  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State’s  Department  of 
Environment  and  Conservation  in  tagging 
and  stocking  a  variety  of  fish  to  provide  a 


season  of  harmless  fun  for  city  bound  kids 
on  vacation. 

The  store  also  backs  such  cultural  events 
as  Opera  In  the  Park,  Brooklyn  College 
Concerts,  programs  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  and  Brooklyn  Museum 
with  newspaper  ads  as  carefully  conceived 
and  executed  as  its  own  promotional  copy. 

Tobey  believes  that  against  this  back¬ 
ground  of  community  service  and  being  a 
good  neighbor  the  store’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  efforts  are  able  to  score 
more  effectively.  Besides,  a  grateful  citi¬ 
zenry  has  conferred  many  awards  upon 
the  store. 

Asked  how  he  determines  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  various  media  the  store 
uses,  he  said  there  are  a  number  of  obvious 
methods.  “Mail  and  phone  orders  are  care¬ 
fully  tabulated  and  increase  over  norms 
in  specific  departments  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  promotional  support  are  another 
indicator.”  While  the  store  does  conduct 
surveys  asking  customers  where  they  saw 
the  ads,  he  doesn’t  rate  this  method  too 
highly.  “Most  of  them  say  the  New  York 
Times,”  he  said,  “even  if  our  ad  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  there.” 

He  regards  every  medium  that  has  pen¬ 
etration  in  the  store’s  trading  zone  as 
meriting  consideration  today.  “Our  most 
successful  promotion  efforts  are  those  in 
which  we  use  all  media  in  careful  balance.” 
he  said. 

Tobey’s  business  career  began  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  graduation  from  Columbia 
University  with  a  brief  stint  in  another 
store  where  he  met  his  wife.  Together  they 
saved  enough  money  for  a  long  sojourn 
in  Europe  ‘until  the  money  ran  out.’  At 
that  juncture  they  returned  to  the  U.S. 
and  he  joined  A  &  S  as  a  divisional 
advertising  manager.  From  that  point  he 
quickly  rose  to  his  present  post. 

• 

College  uses  ad  space 
to  publish  lectures 

The  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard- 
Star,  one  of  Gannett’s  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  is  publishing  as  paid 
advertising  a  college  course  for  Iona  Col¬ 
lege,  a  local  school. 

The  college  is  publishing  a  series  of  12 
lectures  on  the  topic  “Suburban  Studies: 
Westchester  in  Transition”  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000.  The  idea  for  the  “classroom  in  the 
newspaper”  was  born  during  a  conversa¬ 
tion  last  February  between  Brother  John 
Driscoll,  president  of  Iona,  and  Walter 
Anderson,  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Standard-Star. 

The  college  attributes  a  total  of  27  new 
enrollments  because  of  the  newspaper 
course.  Another  45,  who  were  already  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  General  Studies  program  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  course. 


Order  ads  removed 

The  Ventura,  Calif,  city  council  has 
given  the  Bench  Ad  Co.  30  days  to  remove 
all  its  bus  benches  from  city  property. 
The  firm  provides  benches  to  the  city  for 
$1  a  year  per  unit  for  advertising  rights. 
The  city  has  ordered  its  own  benches  for 
placement  throughout  the  city. 
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WhatdoXeirox 

and  Coke 

havein  . 
commonr 


A  great  name. 

But  that’s  only  part  of  the  answer. 

In  both  cases,  those  great  names  are 
also  great  trademarks. 

And  great  trademarks  are  as  valuable 
to  you  as  they  are  to  the  companies  that 
own  them. 

That’s  because  they  ensure  that 
when  you  ask  for  something,  you  get 
what  you  ask  for. 

The  Xerox  trademark  identifies  a 
range  of  products. 


So  it  should  always  be  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  one  to  which  it  refers— 
“Xerox  copier,”  “Xerox  computer”  or 
“Xerox  textbook!’ 

Whether  you  want  a  certain  soft 
drink  or  a  certain  copier,  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  what  you  get  is  the 
real  thing. 

XEROX 


XEROX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
a)K£  is  a  regiitered  cradenurk  of  THE  COCA<X)LA  COMPANY 


Amoco  makes 
papers  their 
top  ad  medium 

William  E.  Mathews,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  agency  relations  of  American  Oil 
Co.  (Amoco),  Chicago  told  members  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  recently  how  they 
can  help  their  newspapers  pick  up  some 
additional  business  and  insure  continued 
growth  as  a  medium  for  Amoco  tires,  bat¬ 
teries  and  accessories  ad  programs. 

Mathews  reminded  the  reps  how  the 
energy  situation  has  changed  oil  company 
advertising — most  reduced  the  amount  of 
money  going  into  the  mass  media,  or 
changed  the  direction  of  the  copy  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  shortage,  tell  people  what  was 
being  done  to  alleviate  it,  and  asking  them 
for  their  cooperation  in  conservation. 

Those  things  were  done,  and  because 
there  was  another  potential  source  of 
profit  dollars  in  a  non-shortage  area,  some 
of  those  dollars  were  expended  to  support 
advertising  of  tire,  batterj’  and  accessory 
sales,  Mathews  said. 

Amoco’s  TEA  division  set  out  to  build  a 
strong  TEA  dealer  association.  They 
started  an  extensive  training  program  for 
TEA  to  make  sure  the  Amoco  dealer  and 
his  personnel  understood  TEA  products 
and  services,  including  credit  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  next  necessity  was  a  strategy  for 
advertising,  media  and  media  merchandis¬ 
ing.  This  strategy  was  to  retail  more  than 
one  product  and  with  market  by  market 
flexibility. 

At  present  TEA  merchandising  is  a  new 
ball  game.  Amoco  had  to  quickly  com- 


DESK  SET  is  presented  to  William  E.  Mathews, 

(ri  ght)  director  of  advertising  agency  relations, 
American  Oil  Co.,  Chicago  by  Timothy  Mul- 
cahy,  Thomson  Newspapers,  vicepresident  of 
Chicago  Chapter  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association,  and  NASA  program  chair¬ 
man,  after  Mathews  addressed  group. 

municate  to  the  customer  that  it  was  in 
the  tire  business  with  hard  hitting  tire 
sales;  retail  tire  sales,  like  the  big  tire 
merchandisers.  Research  showed  that 
more  than  62  percent  of  the  people  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Amoco  said  they  shopped  news¬ 
papers  when  they  were  in  the  market  for 
tires. 

When  they  Avere  asked  why,  the  answer 
was:  “We  want  to  compare  what  we  can 
get  at  one  place  versus  another.” 

Mathews  said  newspapers  are  full  of 
retail  tire  advertising,  but  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  not  much  of  it  was  done  by  the 
petroleum  companies. 

This  year  Amoco  TEA  advertising  has 
been  big  in  newspapers.  Amoco’s  media 
budget  now  breaks  down  to:  newspapers, 
60  percent;  tv  20  percent,  radio,  20  per¬ 
cent.  In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the 
Amoco  TEA  media  mix  was:  70  percent 
tv,  20  percent  newspapers,  10  percent 
radio. 

Newspapers  now  loom  larger  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  because  people  shop  newspapers  for 


tire  ads,  shop  the  ads  for  prices  and  in¬ 
formation  on  tire  types.  People  shop  ads 
for  credit  terms  and  conditions  and  they 
need  to  know  the  sales  locations.  News¬ 
papers  offer  the  space,  flexibility  and  the 
timing  to  do  this,  Mathews  observed. 

Amoco’s  rising  interest  in  newspapers 
stems  from  Amoco’s  determination  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  network  of  dealers  who  are  tire 
sales  experts.  Next  ye.ir,  Amoco  plans 
even  more  ambitious  pi'„rams  in  news¬ 
papers,  and,  Mathews  said,  “while  we’ll 
not  have  significantly  more  dollars  to 
spend,  we  plan  to  spend  them  over  a 
greater  period  of  time  ...  to  give  Amoco 
more  retail  impact. 

To  help  dealers  get  into  tire  advertising 
and  merchandising  Amoco  reps  take  plan 
books  to  the  local  dealer  organization  with 
a  basic  sales  idea.  The  Amoco  rep  has  a 
selection  of  many  items  that  the  dealers 
can  feature  in  their  ads.  The  dealers  de¬ 
cide  what  they  want  to  feature  and  the  ad 
is  made  up,  adding  the  various  elements, 
until  there  is  finally  a  completed  ad  for 
that  local  market.  This  project  is  new  to 
Amoco  territory  reps,  Mathews  explained. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  get  dealers  to  tie  in  to  the 
ads  Amoco  places,  with  dealers  placing 
ads  listing  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  co-op  basis.  Territory  managers  did  a 
good  job  of  this  in  1974,  but  considerable 
improvement  can  be  made  and  the  NASA 
organization  can  help,  Mathews  said. 

One  reason  for  the  new  campaign  is 
that  tying  into  the  Amoco  ads  brings  a 
degree  of  commitment  to  the  dealer  and 
his  men.  They  feel  they  are  a  part  of  the 
program.  Amoco  co-ops  the  cost,  paying  a 
portion  of  the  space  charges  involved. 

The  program  will  benefit  more  if  news¬ 
paper  reps  also  call  on  Amoco’s  participat¬ 
ing  dealers,  giving  them  newspaper  sales 
information  and  rationale  for  tying  in. 
This  means  extra  space  for  newspapers, 
extra  selling  effort  for  Amoco. 

Involvement  of  reps’  newspapers’  local 
sales  force  should  not  be  difficult,  Math¬ 
ews  said.  They  have  local  sales,  Amoco 
and  local  Amoco  personnel  have  the  lists 
of  dealers  who  are  participating  in  sales. 

The  schedules  are  available  to  news¬ 
papers,  the  Amoco  rep  and  agencies  and 
co-op  plans  can  be  discussed  with  the 
local  Amoco  district  office  personnel  who 
can  be  called  for  information  on  how  to 
contact  dealers  to  get  them  to  tie  in. 

Another  newspaper  rep  aid  would  be 
the  furnishing  tear  sheets  of  the  ads  to 
dealers,  Mathews  suggested.  Dealers  are 
encouraged  to  put  these  ads  up  at  their 
stations,  to  help  customers  check  prices 
and  realize  they  are  competitive. 

• 

Family  Weekly  increases 
circulation,  ad  rates 

Family  Weekly,  the  Sunday  supplement 
owned  by  Downe  Communications,  will  in¬ 
crease  its  circulation  rate  base  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  on  January  1,  1975. 

Circulation  base  will  increase  200,000 
for  a  total  circulation  of  10,700,000. 
Meanwhile  a  four-color  page  will  now  cost 
$54,120  and  a  black-and-white  page  will 
cost  $47,455. 

The  increase  is  approximately  2%  on 
circulation  and  8%  cost  per  thousand. 


How  to 

get  clipped  •  •  • 
and  enfoy  it! 


Run  a  coupon  ad  in  Altoona,  and  you’ll  be  delighted  with  the  blizzard 
of  response.  Isolated,  compact  "Test-Town,  Pa.”  gives  you  ‘the  works’ 
with  just  one  test  medium,  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  read  by  98%  of 
Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market. 


For  details 
about  a  schedule 
in  Altoona,  call 
Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Advertising  Manager^ 
at  814-944-7171. 


We  deliver  Altoona 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SHlirtor 
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St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
accepts  cigaret  ads 

Ending  a  two  year  10  month  ban  that 
made  it  one  of  the  last  newspapers  to  hold 
out  on  the  tobacco  industry,  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  announced  that  it 
would  begin  accepting  cigaret  advertising. 

Making  the  announcement  on  October 
11,  the  newspaper  ran  a  two  paragraph 
story  explaining  the  switch.  “The  Post- 
Dispatch,”  the  article  said,  “will  resume 
accepting  cigaret  advertising,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today.  The  Post-Dispatch  was 
the  last  large  daily  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  which  refused 
to  accept  such  advertising. 

“Cigaret  sales  in  the  St.  Louis  area 
have  increased  since  Jan.  1,  1971,  despite 
the  discontinuance  of  cigaret  advertising 
on  radio,  television  and  the  Post-Dispatch 
on  that  date,  a  spokesman  said.” 

In  making  the  move  toward  accepting 
cigaret  ads,  the  Post-Dispatch  joined  a 
number  of  metro  dailies  which  have  re¬ 
cently  reversed  their  ad  policies.  The 
Boston  Globe  lifted  its  ban  in  May  after 
five  years.  Also  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
lifted  its  ban  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
(E&P,  June  1). 

James  D.  Cherry,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Post-Dispatch,  described  the  action 
as  “not  very  newsworthy”.  He  added  that 
it  was  made  for  “purely  business  rea¬ 
sons.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  carried  ads  for 
cigars  and  smoking  tobacco  during  the 
last  three  years.  However,  it  has  rejected 
all  cigaret  ads.  No  other  restrictions  by 


product  line  are  enforced  by  the  news¬ 
paper,  Cherry  said.  “We  try  to  examine 
each  ad  on  its  own  merit.” 

The  first  cigaret  ad  run  ,in  the  news¬ 
papers  ran  seven  days  later  for  Winston 
cigarettes.  It  was  a  four  color  full  page 
ad. 

According  to  Cherry,  there  were  few 
other  newspapers  that  still  reject  such 
advertisements.  He  could  only  name  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the  large 
metropolitan  category  which  still  enforced 
such  an  ad  ban. 

A  spokesman  for  the  William  Esty  Co., 
a  New  York  based  ad  agency  working  on 
several  different  cigaret  brands,  added 
that  the  Post-Dispatch’s  move  had  closed 
up  the  top  100  markets.  “This  year  it  was 
only  Boston  and  St.  Louis  where  we 
couldn’t  get  coverage,”  he  said. 

Since  the  legislative  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  took  cigarette  ads  off  the  air,  it  has 
been  figured  that  smoking  has  actually 
increased.  The  Agriculture  Department 
recently  estimated  the  average  American 
age  18  and  older  will  now  smoke  4,270 
cigarets  or  213.5  packs  annually. 

According  to  10  year  figures,  the  1973 
smoking  level  is  just  off  2  percent  what 
it  was  in  1963,  the  year  before  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  announcement  linking  cig¬ 
aret  smoking  to  cancer.  In  1963,  the  av¬ 
erage  American  consumed  217.3  packs  per 
capita  annually. 

However,  the  figures  were  not  corre¬ 
lated  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
papers/magazines  in  advertising  cigarets 
as  opposed  to  television. 

During  1973  though,  some  $102.4  mil¬ 
lion  was  spent  in  newspapers  by  cigaret 
manufacturers. 


San  Bernardino  ends 
its  evening  edition 

The  two  afternoon  editions  of  the  all 
day  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  were  dis¬ 
continued  on  October  21.  The  afternoon 
edition  had  a  circulation  of  15,098.  The 
paper  will  continue  to  publish  a  morning 
and  Sunday  edition. 

Gannett  acquired  the  three  newspapers 
on  January  2,  1969.  Last  February  the 
two  weekday  papers  were  merged,  and 
from  that  time  on  were  published  as  an 
“all  day”  paper  with  six  morning  and 
two  afternoon  editions. 

• 

S16m  Trenton  Times 
sale  is  completed 

The  Washington  Post  Company  com¬ 
pleted  its  previously  announced  purchase 
of  the  Trenton  Times  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  Evening  Times  and 
Sunday  Times- Advertiser,  for  $16,000,000 
in  cash  and  notes  on  October  18. 

Richard  L.  Harwood,  formerly  an  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  was  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Times  newspapers;  R.  George  Kuser,  Jr. 
continues  as  publisher  and  James  Kemey, 
Jr.,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board  was 
named  editor  emeritus. 

Kerney,  Mrs.  Mary  Kerney  Kuser  and 
Kuser  also  will  continue  as  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Trenton 
Times  Corporation. 


THE  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  ol 

SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

As  Their  Representative  for 
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John  Berger,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Times,  Woodbury,  NJ. 
— promoted  to  circulation  director  of  the 
paper. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Domainge,  city  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — to  editorial  page  staff, 
succeeding  William  Dougherty,  rejoin¬ 
ing  editorial  page  staff.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal-Courier. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Derby  has  been  named  director 
of  employe  relations  for  the  Washington 
Post.  He  has  been  assistant  director  since 
1972.  His  new  responsibilities  include  the 
supervision  of  employment,  insurance, 
food  services,  training  and  development, 
employe  services,  safety  and  the  health 
center.  John  Tancill,  operating  services 
director  will  assume  the  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  supervision  of  the  Purchasing 
and  Administrative  Services  Department. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lillis  T.  Jordan  of  Bangor,  Me. 
and  Clearwater,  Fla. — elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Bangor  Publishing  Co. 
Mrs.  Joanne  Jordan  Van  Namee — to 
president  of  the  company  and  Richard  J. 
Warren — to  vicepresident.  Mrs.  Jordan, 
who  was  president,  is  the  widow  of  Fred 
D.  Jordan,  and  is  the  third  generation  of 
her  family’s  involvement  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mrs.  Van  Namee  and  Warren  rep¬ 
resent,  respectively,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations  of  ownership.  Mrs.  Van 
Namee  is  the  wife  of  James  F.  Van 
Namee,  commissioner  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  Review  Commission 
and  lives  in  Arlington,  Va. 
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New  York  News  execs 
get  new  positions 

The  appointment  of  Floyd  Barger  as 
editor  of  the  New  York  News  and  Valfrid 
E.  Palmer  as  general  manager  was  an¬ 
nounced  October  17  by  W.  H.  James,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher. 

At  the  same  time,  James  announced  the 
appointment  of  Michael  J.  O’Neill  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  William  J.  Brink  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  William  L.  Umstead  as 
night  managing  editor. 

Barger,  executive  editor  since  1969,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  News,  as  well  as  direction  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board.  He  has  been  with  the  News 
since  1942. 

Palmer,  a  20-year  veteran  of  the  paper, 
has  been  business  manager  since  1964. 
He  takes  on  the  over-all  responsibility  for 
circulation,  advertising,  production  and 
sales  promotion.  This  job  had  been  the 
responsibility  of  Jack  E.  Underwood,  who 
has  resigned. 

O’Neill  will  have  responsibility  for  the 
editorial  department  as  executive  editor. 
Brink,  who  came  to  the  paper  four  years 
ago  from  Newsweek,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  news  and  feature  staffs.  Umstead,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  since  1969,  for¬ 
merly  was  news  editor  of  the  News’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

Art  Kozelka,  garden  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune — named  the  winner  of  the  1974 
Newspaper  Garden  Writers  Award  for 
his  article,  “Bedding  Plants — A  Quick 

Guide  to  Colorful  Gardening.’’ 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sandra  Compton  Vail,  former 
Nashville  Tennessean  Sunday  department 
staff  member — named  executive  director  of 
Tennessee  Beautiful  Inc.  Miss  Vail 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Binghamton 

(N.Y.)  Press. 

*  *  m 

Andrew  W.  Stabler  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  na¬ 
tional  weekly — named  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  succeeding  Ralph  R. 
Cranmer,  who  retired  November  1  follow¬ 
ing  his  65th  birthday.  Stabler  joined  Grit 
in  1951,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  career 
in  the  circulation  department.  Cranmer 
joined  the  paper  in  1939  as  assistant 

mechanical  superintendent. 
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Steve  Yolen,  31,  previously  Brazil 
manager  for  UPI — joined  Fairchild  News 
Services  as  chief  of  bureau  in  Sao  Paulo, 
a  new  post. 

*  e  * 

Jim  McMillen,  38,  previously  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American — 
named  publisher  of  the  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review,  succeeding  W.  Ad¬ 
dington  Vance,  part  owner  of  the  paper 
for  29  years.  The  paper  was  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  Mc¬ 
Millen  is  also  a  limited  partner  in  three 
newspapers,  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Nebr.)  Telegram  and  the  Sey¬ 
mour  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Don  G.  Campbell,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  since  1972,  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
from  1965  to  1972,  has  resigned  his  post 
at  the  News  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
syndicated  columns:  “The  Daily  Investor,” 
“Mutual  Funds”  (both  through  United 
Feature  Syndicate)  and  “About  Real 
Estate”  (The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate). 

•  *  * 

Gerald  E.  End  Jr.,  former  editor  of  the 
Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times  who  has 
been  serving  as  public  relations  account 
manager  with  Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sper¬ 
ling  Inc.,  a  Reading,  Pa.  ad  agency — to 
corporate  ad  manager  of  General  Battery 
Corp.,  Reading. 

4  *  * 

S.  Archie  Holdridge,  farm  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — named  recipi¬ 
ent  of  national  “VIP”  Citation  from  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  at  organiza¬ 
tion’s  47th  annual  convention,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

• 

Nutrition  reporting 
wins  Carnation  prize 

With  increased  pressure  on  food  eco¬ 
nomics  in  newspapers’  coverage,  the  food 
industry  recognized  editors  for  excellence 
in  nutrition  news  reporting  at  the  annual 
Food  Editors  Conference,  October  13-18, 
in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Carol  Voshall,  Phoenix  Gazette  (50,000- 
150,000  circulation  category),  and  Ann 
Valentine,  Houston  Post,  (over  150,000 
circulation  category)  won  top  honors  for 
nutrition  reporting  in  the  Golden  Carna¬ 
tion  Awards  program  sponsored  by  the 
Los  Angeles-based  Carnation  Company. 

The  awards  program,  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  was  set  up  to  recognize  nutrition 
writing  by  daily  newspaper  food  editors. 

Runners-up  in  the  50,000-150,000  cate¬ 
gory,  were  Norma  Bidwell,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  Eleanor  Ostman,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  In  the 
150,000  and  over  category,  runners-up 
were  Carol  Rasmussen,  Chicago  Tribune, 
whose  winning  articles  appeared  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  and  Marge  Hanley,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

Judges  in  the  program  were  from  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  media.  First  place  win¬ 
ners  in  each  category  received  $500. 
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Allen  Keller,  news  editor,  defunct 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun — now 
writing  a  column  for  the  Connecticut  Sun¬ 
day  Herald. 


Bernard  J.  Schwartz,  former  copy  Katherine  S.  Smith,  Arizona  News- 
editor  of  the  defunct  New  York  World-  paper  Association  executive-secretary — 

Telegram  and  Sun  and  most  recently  vice-  named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  group, 

president  of  pr  firm  Ruddr  &  Finn,  to  vice-  *  ♦  * 

president  public  relations  and  advertising  Marian  Burros,  food  editor,  Washing- 
of  Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony  in  Miami.  ton  Post — received  the  1974  Public  Service 

Award  of  the  Association  of  Federal  In¬ 
vestigators  for  work  in  protecting  the 
consumer. 


Energy  fellows  named 

Stanford  University’s  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  Fellowship  Program  has  announced 
the  awarding  of  four  fellowships  in  energy 
affairs. 

Winners  of  the  1974-75  energy  writers’ 
fellow'ships : 

Fred  A.  McCormack,  34,  environment 
writer,  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

Richard  J.  Schneider,  27,  energy-en¬ 
vironment  writer.  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver. 

George  Wells,  36,  special  assignment 
writer.  Commercial,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Steven  N.  Wynkoop,  31,  energy  re- 
sources-environment  writer,  Denver  Post. 

They  will  be  at  Stanford  for  two  acad¬ 
emic  quarters,  beginning  Janunary  6, 
1975,  to  take  courses  pertaining  to  the 
sources,  economics,  social  values,  and  other 
aspects  of  energy,  and  will  participate  in 
special  seminars  and  field  trips. 

The  energy  fellowships  are  funded  by 
grants  from  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  body  of 
fundamental  information,  perspective,  and 
firsthand  experience  in  the  field  of  energy 
against  which  journalists  can  report  and 
interpret  energy  news. 


Dorothy  Storck,  formerly  tv  critic 
with  the  closed  Chicago  Today  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  as  a  feature  writer. 


Richard  H.  Fogel,  managing  editor  of 
news — named  executive  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  succeeding  Stephen  A. 
Still,  who  moves  to  the  business  side  as 
editorial  director.  Edward  C.  Lander- 
gren  Jr. — named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  assistant  to  publisher.  He  was 
formerly  labor  counsel.  Working  under 
Landergren  will  be  Larry  Frankel,  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  John  Hanson — to  director  of 
marketing,  also  a  new  Tribune  position. 


Tom  Kouzmanoff,  Chicago  Today 
sports  writer  for  31  years,  retired  Sep¬ 
tember  1  at  65,  13  days  before  the  news¬ 
paper  ceased  publication. 


George  Palmer,  federal  courts  reporter 
for  the  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  office  staff  as  feature  writer. 


Oscar  Boyd,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Donrey  Media  Group’s  Moberly 
(Mo.)  Monitor-Index,  promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Donrey’s  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Daily  News.  Boyd  replaces  Robert  Nun¬ 
ley  who  was  promoted  to  general  manager 
of  the  group’s  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  Times  Record.  Robert  Cunningham 
becomes  general  manager  of  the  Monitor- 
Index,  replacing  Boyd.  Cunningham  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  at  Moberly. 


George  W.  Browne,  previously  an  ac¬ 
count  manager  for  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers — to  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 


Mrs.  Gwen  Fisher,  women’s  editor  of 
the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  and 
Press — elected  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women. 


Rosemarie  Clark — to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courier  succeeding  TOM  Grein,  who 
moved  to  a  new'sroom  editor  post. 


Joseph  H.  Rice,  35,  classified  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  News- American — to 
the  Jersey  Journal  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Missouri  reporter  wins 
dental  writing  award 

An  article  on  women  dentists  by  a  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  reporter  was 
awarded  first  place  honors  in  the  1974 
American  Dental  Association  Science 
Writers  Award  competition. 

The  article  headlined,  “Wanted:  Women 
dentists”  was  written  by  Anita  Buie  La¬ 
ment  and  was  published  May  24.  The  arti¬ 
cle  relates  the  experiences  of  several  fe¬ 
male  dental  students  in  a  male-dominated 
dental  school  and  the  efforts  that  are 
underway  to  recruit  more  women  into 
dentistry. 

Lament  will  receive  a  $1,000  cash  prize 
plus  a  plaque  at  the  ADA’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  November  10  in  Washing^ton. 

Three  other  journalists  were  honored 
for  dental  articles.  They  were  Cynthia 
Banerjee  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson ;  George  Laposky  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  Arthur  J.  Snider 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Richard  L.  Strout,  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  more  than  50  unbroken  years 
— elected  into  the  Washington  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Hall  of  Fame. 


Robert  W.  Reetz,  circulation  manager. 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star — named  president 
of  the  Southern  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association. 


Del  Wright,  executive  editor,  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun — appointed  editor 
and  Gene  Mustain,  a  reporter — promot¬ 
ed  to  managing  editor,  succeeding  Bill 
Ramsey,  who  becomes  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor.  Dick  Walter,  copy 
editor — to  news  editor. 


Frank  Hoffmann,  circulation  manager, 
San  Mateo  Times — elected  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Youth  Founda¬ 
tion  Inc. 


Steve  Worley,  a  1974  g^raduate  of 
Panhandle  State  University — named  city 
editor  of  the  Guymon  (Okla.)  Herald,  re¬ 
placing  Ed  Slater,  who  resigned  to  spend 
time  on  other  business  interests  and  free¬ 
lance  writing. 


John  Inman,  27,  sports  editor,  Kilgore 
(Tex)  News  Herald — to  sports  editor  of 
^e  Longview  (Tex.)  Journal.  Louie  A. 
Avery,  25,  previously  with  the  El  Dorado 
(Ark.) News-Times — to  sports  editor  of 
the  Longview  News. 
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Steven  Keeney,  with  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  since  1971,  most  recently  serving 
as  education  reporter — resigned  to  be¬ 
come  administrative  assistant-communica¬ 
tions,  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  at  a 


Breast  cancer 
stories  have 
news  interest 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  breast  cancer  surgeries  of  Happy 
Rockefeller  and  Betty  Ford  put  the  topic 
in  the  news.  And  those  who  harp  on  early 
detection  couldn’t  have  been  happier. 
Newspaper  articles  on  cancer,  they  say, 
break  down  a  woman’s  resistance,  en¬ 
couraging  her  to  get  a  checkup. 

American  Cancer  Society  officials  are 
hoping  the  interest  in  breast  cancer  won’t 
stop  when  the  timeliness  of  Mrs.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  and  Mrs.  Ford’s  cancer  fades. 

If  the  vigorous  questioning  witnessed  at 
a  press  conference  on  breast  cancer 
(October  16)  in  New  York  is  any  indica¬ 
tion,  newspapers  will  continue  to  be  filled 
with  more  clinical  articles  on  breast 
cancer  and  how  to  detect  it  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  various  types  of  surgery. 

Science  and  medical  writers  fought  to 
get  their  questions  asked  which  they  posed 
to  a  panel  of  six  cancer  experts,  surgeons 
and  ACS  officials.  At  points,  the  give-and- 
take  became  quite  heated  and  emotional. 

For  instance,  William  Hines,  who  writes 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  kept  grilling 
several  doctors  on  the  panel  and  even  took 
breast  cancer  closer  to  home  than  his  own 
newspaper.  “Where  is  the  best  possible 
place  to  take  my  wdfe  if  she  should  get 
breast  cancer?  I  wouldn’t  even  want  to 
put  my  wife  in  the  hands  of  some  sur¬ 


geons,”  said  Hines,  criticizing  the  “gross 
incompetence”  of  some  physicians.  “Where 
does  a  woman  w’ho  reads  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  or  the  Washington  Star-News  go 
to  get  competent  treatment?”  he  asked 
the  panel.  “That’s  a  tough  question,”  said 
one  expert,  who  said  ACS  offices  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  provide  lists  of  competent 
doctors  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
breast  surgery. 

Flew  in  from  Washington 

Hines,  a  science  correspondent  for  the 
Sun-Times,  works  out  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  bureau  of  the  newspaper. 

Brian  Sullivan,  Associated  Press  science 
writer,  said,  “It’s  a  combination  of  Mrs. 
Ford  having  breast  cancer  and  the  recent 
report  suggesting  a  less  radical  surgical 
procedure  might  produce  results  just  as 
good  as  the  traditional  operation.” 

Nevertheless,  about  45  gathered  for  an 
intense,  in-depth  Q-and-A  session  which 
lasted  over  two  hours. 

“The  over  two  hours  of  questioning  is 
a  sign  of  our  interest  in  the  subject  and 
the  complexity  of  the  debate  over  which 
operation  should  be  performed,”  said 
Sullivan.  “The  press  should  treat  breast 
cancer  as  openly  as  possible  in  all  of  the 
detail  that’s  necessary.  This  w'ay  women 
become  better  educated  about  it.  Of  course 
there  could  probably  reach  a  saturation 
point,  and  we  don’t  want  to  write  scare 
stories,”  he  said.  “But  if  reporters  turn  in 
a  valid  new  story  on  breast  cancer,  editors 
shouldn’t  shy  away  from  using  it  just 
because  there  was  a  story  on  breast  can¬ 
cer  yesterday.” 

Jane  Brody,  medical  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  said  she  wrote  five  ar¬ 
ticles  on  breast  cancer  in  the  week  follow- 
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ing  Mrs.  Ford’s  breast  surgery.  “I  had  no 
trouble  at  all  getting  the  space  I  felt  the 
breast  cancer  stories  needed. 

“For  ten  years  I’ve  been  writing  about 
breast  cancer  and  now  we’re  finally  cap¬ 
italizing  on  it  and  we  have  a  captive 
audience. 

“All  of  us  medical  writers  said  this  was 
a  terrible  thing  to  happen  to  Mrs.  Ford, 
but  this  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  women  of  America. 
When  they  read  about  what  happened  to 
Mrs.  Ford  in  the  newspapers,  they  were 
worried  it  could  happen  to  them  too.  And 
it  got  women  off  to  their  physicians  to 
look  at  their  breasts,”  said  Brody. 

“Tbe  more  times  we  discuss  breast 
cancer  in  the  news  media,  the  more  women 
are  broken  down  in  their  resistence  and 
the  fear  of  cancer’s  consequences,”  said 
Brody.  “The  news  media’s  stories  and  the 
women’s  reaction  can  have  the  greatest 
effect  in  improving  survival  from  this 
disease.  We  pretty  much  write  the  same 
thing,  but  always  look  for  a  new  peg.  I 
think  I’ve  written  more  about  breast  can¬ 
cer  than  about  any  other  disease.  But 
with  each  barrage  of  information  and 
articles,  more  women  decide  to  go  for  a 
checkup.” 

Cancer  can  happen  to  anyone.  One  of 
Brody’s  reporter  colleagues  (in  her  30’s) 
at  the  Times  had  a  mastectomy  when  she 
was  22  years  old. 

The  great  number  of  stories  in  the 
press  on  breast  cancer  following  Mrs. 
Ford’s  surgery  have  had  a  “tremendous 
impact,”  said  Marv  Munro,  director  of 
public  information  of  the  New  York  City 
division  of  the  ACS.  “The  newspapers 
were  marvelous,”  she  told  E&P.  “Women 
all  had  their  consciousness  raised.  And  the 
press  did  a  fantastic  job  and  was  very  ac¬ 
curate  in  all  of  its  information  it  dissem¬ 
inated. 

“The  media  coverage  on  breast  cancer 
has  been  very  reponsible  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  in  motivating 
women  in  getting  examinations — the  key 
to  curing  breast  cancer,”  said  Munro. 

Since  the  Monday  morning  after  Mrs. 
Ford’s  surgery,  14,401  examinations  have 
been  booked  through  February  1  at  Gutt- 
man  Institute  in  New  York,  where  Dr. 
Philip  Strax,  one  of  those  on  the  panel, 
is  medical  director.  News  coverage  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  motivating  many  of  those  women 
to  seek  an  exam,  ACS  officials  say. 

Praised  press 

After  the  press  conference.  Dr.  Strax 
had  said,  “I  thought  the  press  was  bril¬ 
liant.  I’m  very  proud  of  the  press  corps. 
Especially  those  here;  they  really  made 
us  think.” 

The  panel  included  Dr.  George  P.  Rose- 
mond,  incoming  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  professor  of  surgery. 
Temple  University;  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  chairman,  ACS  Breast  Cancer 
Task  Force,  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
Vanderbilt  University;  Dr.  Arthur  I.  Hol- 
leb.  Dr.  William  M.  Markel  and  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent  DeVita,  ACS  officials,  and  Dr.  Gutt- 
man. 

Ned  Thomas,  medical  writer  for  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  said  after 
the  press  conference  he  has  written  six 
stories  on  breast  cancer  lately.  “I  wrote 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Thus  the  change  facilitating  easier  read¬ 
ing.  Bobinski  noted  that  studies  show  the 
optimum  line  length  is  between  2  and  3 
inches.  Size  of  the  printed  page  remains 
the  same — 14  inches  wide,  2lVi  inches 
deep. 

Bobinski  said  most  newspapers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  56  inch  width  rolls.  Face  of  head¬ 
lines  was  changed  to  be  more  contempo¬ 
rary  and  adding  more  legibility.  Headline 
type  is  oracle,  the  largest  being  120  point. 

History  of  Nixon  group 

The  parent  company  of  Nixon  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  goes  back  to  February  11, 
1935  when  the  late  Mrs.  Eugenia  (Nixon) 
Honeywell  formed  it  following  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Don  Nixon.  The  late 
Mr.  Nixon  had  entered  the  newspaper 
business  in  1924  when  he  moved  to 
Wabash,  Ind.  and  purchased  the  Plain 
Dealer.  He  bought  the  Michigan  City  Eve¬ 
ning  Dispatch  in  1932  after  purchasing  the 
Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune  in  1926.  He  died  in 
an  auto  accident  in  October,  1934.  At  that 
time  he  owned  the  Middleboro  (Ky.)  News; 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star;  Pulaski  (Va.) 
Southwest  Times  and  the  Terre  Haute 
Spectator,  a  weekly. 

Nixon  Newspapers  now  owns  the  News- 
Dispatch,  Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  Peru 
Tribune,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times,  Brazil 
(Ind.)  Times,  Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star, 
all  dailies,  five  weeklies  and  a  Michigan 
City  shopper. 


Mrs.  Honeywell’s  son,  John  R.  Nixon  is 
executive  vicepresident  of  Nixon  News¬ 
papers  and  the  Dispatch  Publishing  Co. 
and  also  publishes  the  Peru  Tribune. 

Her  stepson,  Joseph  H.  Nixon,  is  vice- 
president  of  Nixon  Newspapers  and  Dis¬ 
patch  Publishing  Co;  also  is  publisher  of 
the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Times. 

A  grandson,  Don  Nixon,  is  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  at  Wabash  and  publisher  of  all  the 
weeklies.  Two  other  grandchildren,  Joe  H. 
Nixon  Jr.,  and  his  w'ife,  Nikki,  are  staff 
members  of  the  News-Dispatch. 

R.  C.  Averitt,  father  of  George,  who 
retired  as  a.ssociate  publisher  of  the  News- 
Dispatch,  now  is  vicepresident  of  Nixon 
Newspapers  in  charge  of  special  projects. 
A1  Spiers,  first  with  the  Evening  Dispatch 
in  1933,  is  now  editorial  director  of  Nixon 
Newspapers  and  Dave  Druley,  marketing 
director  for  the  News-Dispatch,  also  is 
marketing  director  for  Nixon  Newspapers 
Inc. 

It  was  the  planning  of  Nixon  executives 
that  brought  about  this  half-block  building 
and  parking-dock  area.  Square  footage  of 
the  building  totals  19,749  on  the  main 
floor  and  5,880  in  the  basement  (25,629 
square  feet).  There  is  space  to  store  more 
than  300  tons  of  newsprint.  The  New's- 
Dispatch  uses  approximately  20  tons  per 
week.  Black  ink  storage  capacity  reaches 
1,300  gallons. 

Exterior  walls  of  the  building  are  con¬ 
crete  block  with  brick  facing  and  three- 
quarter  Styrofoam  insulation.  Interior 
walls  consist  of  steel  studding  covered 
with  gypsum  board.  General  walls  are 
covered  with  paneling  while  private  office 
walls  are  faced  on  three  sides  with  panel¬ 


ing  and  on  the  back  wall  with  wallpaper. 
There  is  a  sprinkler  system  throughout  the 
four-entrance  building. 

Industrial,  static-free  carpeting  covers 
the  floor  in  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  departments.  Lighting  consists 
of  continuous  recessed  panels.  Environ¬ 
mental  control  is  achieved  through  use  of 
multiple  roof-top-mounted  units.  A  special 
smaller  unit  controls  the  temperature  and 
humidity  in  the  computer  room. 


Deaths 

Marshall  A.  Hunt,  79,  retired  editor 
of  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian  and 
onetime  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
News;  September  17. 

*  *  * 

Walter  W.  Ruch,  61,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  and  AP;  Sep¬ 
tember  15. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  V.  McNamara,  84,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
and  former  postmaster;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  48,  news  editor, 
Wall  Street  Journal  since  1970;  October 
19. 

*  *  * 

Tom  H.  Keane,  86,  editor  emeritus,  Elk- 
hxirt  (Ind.)  Truth;  October  1. 

*  *  * 

Bert  C.  Kindig,  63,  retired  New  York 
political  reporter,  UPI;  October  16. 

*  *  * 

Viola  Pearl  Johnson,  59,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Valley  Frontiersman  in  Pal¬ 
mer,  Alaska,  and  later  a  reporter  for  sev¬ 
eral  California  newspapers;  September  15. 


Breast  cancer  news 
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one  story  detailing  the  controversy  over 
minor  surgery  and  total  mastectomy. 
“There  weren’t  any  illustrations.  We  have 
not  used  any  pictures  of  breasts  as  some 
newspapers  have,”  said  Thomas  who  has 
been  medical  writer  about  eight  years  for 
the  Register. 

Joseph  Clark,  director  of  press  for  ACS, 
has  this  advice  for  editors  and  reporters 
when  dealing  with  breast  cancer  or  any 
other  type  of  cancer  story:  “The  use  of 
the  word  ‘breakthrough’  should  be  banned 
from  cancer  stories.  The  trouble  with  some 
reporting  is  that  advances  in  cancer  are 
exaggerated,  giving  people  false  hope. 
There  is  the  objective  difficulty  of  present¬ 
ing  the  picture  accurately.  The  only  kind 
of  real  ‘scoops’  we  want  to  see  are  those 
on  early  detection.” 

A  vast  amount  of  ACS  material  was 
passed  out  on  mammography  and  thermog¬ 
raphy,  women’s  attitudes  towards  breast 
cancer  and  other  data,  plus  reviews  of  ex¬ 
tended  radical  mastectomy,  modified  and 
simple  mastectomy.  Any  material  is  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society  News  Service,  219  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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L.A.  Times 
to  use  55" 
paper  rolls 

An  improved  format  will  make  its  debut 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  January,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  more  readable  newspaper  that 
also  will  contribute  to  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion. 

“Our  upcoming  format  changes  will  be 
a  very  visible  example  of  our  continuing 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  The 
Times  while  also  fighting  higher  costs,” 
said  Robert  D.  Nelson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  format  will 
also  signal  the  completion  of  The  Times’ 
changeover  from  hot-metal  composition  to 
photocomposition. 

The  basic  changes  will  be  in  page  and 
column  widths  and  in  page  make-up. 
Through  the  use  of  newsprint  rolls  55 
inches  wide  instead  of  the  present  58,  the 
width  of  single  pages  will  be  reduced  by 
about  %  of  an  inch,  or  5.2%. 

“In  addition  to  helping  conserve  news¬ 
print,  which  continues  to  be  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  this  saving  will  help  soften  the  im¬ 
pact  of  newsprint  price  increases  antic¬ 
ipated  for  next  year,”  Nelson  said. 

He  estimated  the  savings  to  the  Times 
at  current  prices  at  18,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  per  year — or  $4.2  million  dollars 
saved  annually. 

With  few  exceptions,  type  for  news 
stories  will  be  set  in  the  same,  wider 
width  used  in  the  Times  six-column  for¬ 
mat,  which  is  currently  found  only  on 
Page  1  and  other  pages  that  do  not  carry 
advertising,  or  it  will  be  set  two  columns 
wide.  The  setting  of  stories  in  a  narrow, 
single  column  will  be  virtually  eliminated. 


The  use  of  the  wider  columns  on  inside 
pages  will  go  along  with  what  researchers 
have  proven  in  many  readership  studies: 
that  wider  columns  of  type  are  easier  to 
read  and  less  tiring  to  the  eyes. 

Better  readability  is  also  promised  by 
modifications  to  The  Times’  9  pt.  Paragon 
body  type  and  the  classified  agate  type. 
Both  type  faces  have  been  slightly  con¬ 
densed,  so  that  they  will  accommodate 
just  as  many  characters  per  line  as  be¬ 
fore,  even  with  the  narrower  page. 

The  use  of  the  wider,  six-column  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  double-column  measure  on  in¬ 
side  pages  is  made  possible  by  a  revision 
in  the  modular  advertising  standards  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  Times  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department  last  June. 

The  effect  of  the  revision  will  be  to 
leave  even,  two  and  four-column  holes  for 
news.  The  two-column  holes  can  be  filled 
with  art  or  editorial  copy  set  two  columns 
wide  while  the  four-column  holes  will  ac¬ 
commodate  either  two  double-column  sets, 
or  three  columns  of  the  six-column  meas¬ 
ure. 

A  prototype  section  of  the  new  format 
has  been  distributed  to  both  local  and 
national  advertisers,  giving  them  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  modular  ad  sizes  available  and 
the  new  column  specifications. 

Adaptations  to  the  plate  lock-up  de¬ 
vices  on  Times  press  cylinders  will  be 
needed  to  accommodate  the  narrower 
printing  plates.  However,  the  20  addi¬ 
tional  press  units  being  installed  at  the 
Times  Orange  County  satellite  plant  are 
being  built  to  the  narrower-plate  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Some  modifications  to  the  lead  casting 
machines  in  stereotype  will  also  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  within  a  short  time  after  the 
changeover,  plastic  injection  molding  of 
plates  will  begin. 

The  combination  of  photocomposition 
and  plastic  printing  plates  will  improve 
the  reproduction  and  overall  appearance 
of  the  newspaper,  Nelson  said. 
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1  Atwood.  “We  never  have  trouble  in  winter 
for  there’s  nothing  else  for  the  boys  to  do. 
But,  my,  in  summertime,  they  like  to  play 
baseball  and  deliveries  are  sometimes 
late.” 

Enjoys  Alaskan  life 

How'  have  the  Atwoods  found  life  in 
Alaska? 

“It’s  been  even  better  than  I  could  have 
imagined,”  replied  the  publisher,  “We  have 
everj'thing  the  other  states  have,  three 
television  statio.ns,  lots  of  radio  stations, 
good  schools,  libraries  and  streets. 

“We  have  a  good  five-month  summer, 
when  it  is  warm.  But  we  don’t  mind  the 
winter.  We  have  a  chalet  at  Alyeska,  48 
miles  away  where  everybody  skis. 

“The  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  are 
all  excellent  around  Anchorage.  It’s  a 
healthy  climate.  There  is  less  sickness 
than  you  find  in  the  other  states  and  fewer 
colds.” 

“But  doesn’t  the  cold  bother  you?” 

“Not  a  bit.  The  ocean  tempers  our  city. 
The  coldest  we’ve  ever  had  was  38  below. 
Usually  in  winter  it’s  a  little  above  zero. 
But  it’s  an  invigorating  cold.  Our  streets 
are  kept  clear  of  snow,  and  our  houses  are 
warm.” 

“Any  problems  in  publishing  in  the  far 
north?” 

“Only  problem  we’ve  encountered  was 
he  paper  shortage  early  this  year,”  an¬ 
swered  Atwood.  “We  had  to  drop  our  out- 
of-state  deliveries.  But  we’re  optimistic  on 
getting  more  paper. 

“We  have  a  number  of  subscribers  in 
the  other  states.  We  ship  bundles  of  pa¬ 
pers  every  day  to  Seattle  by  air  express 
and  they  go  out  from  there  by  second 
class  mail  all  over  the  land.  I  suppose 
most  of  them  are  people  w’ho  used  to  live 
in  Alaska,  as  well  as  folks  who’d  like  to 
move  up.” 

The  Times  is  well  ahead  of  most  U.S. 
papers  in  many  ways,  besides  its  early 
embrace  of  offset.  For  years,  it  carried 
results  of  college  football  games  in  its 
Saturday  edition,  but,  since  readers 
seemed  more  interested  in  their  own  out¬ 
door  sports,  it  no  longer  holds  the  paper 
for  football  accounts. 

“The  snowmobile  has  made  a  vast  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  winter  life,”  said  Atwood. 
“Our  youngsters  and  olders  like  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  vast  snowfields.  Others  study 
birds  and  wildlife.  And  it  certainly  gives 
mobility  to  our  hunters. 

“We  frequently  go  on  snowmobile  pic¬ 
nics  with  our  friends  and  neighbors.  We 
drive  into  the  wilderness  to  a  mountain 
lake  or  glacier  or  some  scenic  spot  and 
then  cook  our  lunch.  Moose  often  wander 
right  by  us. 

“When  the  temperature  is  way  below 
zero,  the  chill  factor  becomes  important  so 
we  watch  each  other’s  face  closely  for 
frostbite. 

“Our  papers  don’t  circulate  much  out¬ 
side  of  Anchorage  for  it’s  just  a  vast  open 
country.  But  it’s  so  interesting,  the  time¬ 
less  snowbound  hills,  the  wildlife.  And 
snowmobiling  and  skiing  have  made  it  a 
playland  for  all.” 
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The  production  manaeer 
ofadailyrN&E:i45,000J 
told  us.  **Dahldren  Direct 
Litho  offers  flJ  Lowest 
per  paee  cost  fZJ  Better 
quality  r3J  Easy  installation 
Bear  down  on  the  benefits. 
Us?  We*ll  buy  in  6  monthsr 


After  the  ANPA  thing  in  Atlantic  City,  one  of  our  fellow's 
detoured  to  Rip  Van  Winkle  country  to  visit  an  old  gyrene 
buddy  (circa  WWII).  Feeling  pangs  of  conscience,  he  thought 
he’d  at  least  do  a  little  work;  he  dialed  the  paper,  got  the 
Production  Manager,  and  introduced  himself,  "I  saw'  your 
equipment  at  the  ANPA  convention.  Very  impressive.  But  I’m 
terribly  busy  and  don’t  have  time,  really,  to  talk  to  a  Dahlgren 
Sales  Representative.”  "I’m  very  sorry,”  our  guy  drawled.  "I’m 
sorry,  too,  sir.  You  see,  I  ain’t  a  salesman.  That  takes  brains. 

I’m  supposed  to  write  the  ads  and  I  kind  of  w'anted  some 
advice.” 

There  was  a  silence,  then  a  laugh.  "What  a  slow'-talking  dirty 
trick!  Southern  sneaky.  Be  here  at  2.  But  I  really  have  a  meeting 
at  4.” 

We  talked  Winchesters  (he  was  a  gun  collector),  and  cussed 
Atlantic  City,  we  marveled  together  at  cold  type  technology 
(". . .  gives  you  a  sinking  feeling  to  see  the  yearly  improvements 
. . .  especially  when  you  bought  two  years  ago.”)  and  he  cussed 
Dahlgren  some  for  not  letting  him  know  about  Direct 
Lithography  sooner.  Our  fellow'  looked  properly  hang-dog.  He 
said  his  paper  would  convert  to  Dahlgren  in  about  eight  months, 
from  another  system.  Said  to  bear  dow'n  on  per  page  cost, 
quality  ("although  we  thing  our  paper  looks  pretty  good  . . .  but 
. . .  still . . .”)  and  ease  of  installation.  "Installing  one  press  unit 
at  a  time  doesn’t  give  a  guy  like  me  the  hiccoughs.” 

We  thanked  him;  and  caught  a  plane  to  Dallas. 

F or  details  about  Dahlgren  Direct  Lithography  call  Bob  King, 
or  write  him. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 
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Omar  Sharif,  known  round  the  world  as 
an  actor  and  also  known  in  the  world  of 
bridge  as  a  top  player,  becomes  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist  October  29  when  he  joins 
Charles  H.  Goren  as  co-author  of  “Goren 
Bridge”,  syndicated  to  200  subscribers  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Sharif,  despite  the  demands  of  movie 
roles  on  his  time,  has  brought  thousands 
of  new  converts  to  the  game  through  his 
Bridge  Circus,  a  touring  team  of  experts 
who  take  on  local  champs.  His  current 
group  is  the  Lancia  Team  of  Europeans, 
which  will  tour  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  of  1975. 

Goren,  known  as  “Mr.  Bridge”  ever 
since  he  succeeded  Ely  Culbertson  in  the 
40s,  was  officially  given  that  title  in  1969 
by  the  American  Contract  Bridge  League, 
and  he  thinks  Sharif  is  the  logical  candi¬ 
date  to  succeed  him. 

Sharif’s  skill  cannot  be  measured  by 
tournament  successes  or  in  master  points, 
Goren  says,  because  the  actor  has  to  steal 
time  from  other  activities  to  play.  When 
making  “Mayerling”  in  Hungary,  Sharif 
chartered  a  private  plane  to  get  to  a 
tournament  in  Holland,  where  his  team 
beat  the  Dutch.  Sharif  then  hopped  back 
to  Hungary  without  interrupting  the  film 
schedule. 

Sharif  has  been  an  international  bridge 


Omar  Sharif 

star  since  1964,  when  he  captained  the 
Egyptian  team  in  the  World  Bridge  Olym¬ 
piad.  In  1973,  he  was  honored  as  Official 
International  Tournament  Commentator 
by  the  World  Bridge  Federation  and 
bridge  Sportsman  of  the  Year  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bridge  Press  Association. 

Sharif  is  delighted  with  his  new  part¬ 
nership  with  Goren,  commenting,  “It’s 
like  being  nominated  again  for  an  Oscar 
as  the  best  supporting  player.”  His  Oscar 
nomination  was  for  “Lawrence  of 
Arabia.” 


Charles  hi.  Goren 


Inflation  ideas 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  has 
introduced  a  new  weekly  column,  “The 
Inflation  Fighter”,  which  offers  advice  and 
information  on  ways  to  fight  inflation  at 
home  and  work. 

The  column  relies  on  ideas  from  news¬ 
paper  readers,  with  a  shirttail  suggesting 
that  specific  ideas  on  ways  to  beat  infla¬ 
tion  and  save  energ>’  be  sent  to  “The  In¬ 
flation  Fighter”  in  care  of  the  newspaper. 
Best  ideas  will  be  published  with  those 
readers  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book, 
“Save  Money,  Save  Gas”,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  NEA.  The  flexible  column  can 
be  run  in  ready-to-print  form  or  spread 
over  five  days  using  one  idea  a  day. 


A  friendly  feature 
that  is  read  by 
millions  of 
Americans  every 
week. 

THE  OLD 
FARMER’S 
ALMANAC  is  a 
grab-bag  of 
homely  hints, 
days  to 
remember, 
Americana, 
antique 
drawings, 
farmer’s  riddles, 
and  corny  gags 
that  make 
readers  groan, 
wince  —  and 
laugh. 

Last— and 
MOST- 
THE  OLD 
FARMER’S 
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provides  each 
region  of  the 
country  with 
uncannily 
accurate  weather 
forecasts  for  the 
week  ahead. 
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al:  Mostly 
.  showers;  end 
n  west  and  rain 


OCT.  28-NOV.  3, 19'^ 

Two-blanket  niciits 

Prune  grapevines  now  .  .  .  He 
attempt  failed  Oct.  3,  1950  .  .  . 

. . .  Trick  or  treat  Oct.  31  ...  > 
week,  10  hours,  24  minutes  . 

North  Star  hangs  low,  wintf 
Market  crash  Oct.  29,  1929  Clear  and  very  warm  to 

Oct.  28,  1886  .  .  .  More  i  cooler  to  end  of  week, 

what  he  is  best  fitted  to  d  Lakes:  Cloudy  at  first,  then  light 
Old  Fnmer*s  Riddle:  ^  flurries  in  west;  end  of  week  cold 
below.) 

Cloudy  to  start,  then  very  cool  with 

r.ers  in  west;  end  of  week  very  cool  with 
..  southwest. 

Alahoma:  W eek  begins  cloudy  and  very  cool,  then  rain 
g  Gulf  and  in  central;  end  of  week  rainy  throughout 
-gion. 

Rocky  Mountain  Region:  Cool  with  rain  in  east  and  central, 
then  clear  and  cool  in  north ;  end  of  week  cold  and  rainy  with 
snow  in  mountains. 

Southwest  Desert:  Clear  and  mild  with  highs  in  mid  70s. 
Pacific  Northwest:  Clear  and  cool  to  start,  then  showers  and 
quite  cool ;  end  of  week  clear  and  cool. 

Caltfomia:  Mostly  sunny  and  warm  all  week. 

(All  Ri».'hts  Rrtwrvinl,  YMnktNr,  Inc.,  Dulilin,  N.H.  03444) 


and  cool,  then  light 
.er  part. 

week  except  slightly 


Jean  Nidetch,  founder  of  Weight 
Watchers  International,  Inc.,  will  begin 
a  new  weekly  column  for  Suburban  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Gaithersburg,  Maryland  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28.  Mrs.  Nidetch,  president  of  the 
international  organization,  will  discuss 
her  own  experiences  in  shedding  un¬ 
wanted  pounds,  pitfalls  of  calorie  count¬ 
ing,  hazards  of  crash  diets,  and  re-educa¬ 
tion  of  eating  habits  as  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  losing  weight  and  keeping 
it  off. 
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Hearst  editor 
defends  paper’s 
kidnap  coverage 

By  Donald  L.  Bird 

The  complete  stor>’  of  the  Patty  Hearst 
Kidnaping  has  been  told  with  nothing 
held  back,  says  Fred  Kirtowski,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“The  wells  are  pretty  dry  now,”  said 
Kirtowski.  He  said  the  Examiner,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  could  not  have  handled 
its  coverage  in  any  matter  other  than  not 
to  antagonize  the  SLA  who  kidnaped 
Randolph  Hearst’s  daughter  February  4. 
Kirtowski  spoke  recently  to  the  Saginaw 
Valley  (Michigan)  Press  Club. 

Throughout  the  ordeal  the  Examiner 
covered  the  story  differently  from  other 
kidnapings.  “Things  we  normally  would 
have  done  in  this  case  we  didn’t  do,”  said 
Kirtowski.  “Believe  me,  I  hope  none  of 
you  have  to  live  with  a  story  like  this,” 
he  said  in  reference  to  the  SLA  com¬ 
muniques  which  followed. 
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Kirtowski  credited  the  identification  of 
Nancy  Ling  Perry  and  other  SLA  women 
to  enterprising  Examiner  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  but  said  that  the  new'spaper  soon 
followed  the  less  aggressive  policy  of  not 
printing  anything  to  upset  the  kidnapers. 
However,  this  policy  led  both  to  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  Examiner  staff  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  writing  stories,  Kirtowski  added. 

Randolph  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  did  not  exercise  day-to-day  super¬ 
vision  of  his  newspaper.  However,  the  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  says  that  Hearst  or¬ 
dered  the  paper  not  to  put  daughter  Vic¬ 
toria’s  plea  letter  to  Patricia  on  the  front 
page  because  of  other  more  important 
stories  of  Watergate  and  the  Zebra  kill- 
inirs. 

Kirtowski  said  that  later  events  proved 
correct  the  “don’t  antagonize  them  pol- 
icv,”  when  copies  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  were  discovered 
piled  high  in  SLA  hideouts.  This  discovery 
refutes  the  San  Francisco  Ray  Guardian's 
charge  that  “no  one  under  80  reads  the 
Examiner.”  the  asst,  city  editor  chided. 

Kirtowski  said  that  letters  from  all  over 
the  world  flooded  the  Examiner’s  office. 
Rome  had  one  dollar  enclosed.  One  woman 
demanded  to  see  Hearst  at  4  a.m.  and  told 
Kirtowski  that  she  had  the  “solution”  of 
offering  herself  as  a  hostage  in  place  of 
Patty.  One  address  tip  turned  into  an  oil 
refinery  yard,  but  “you  don’t  turn  down 
anything  for  fear  it  may  be  the  key  one.” 

Terming  the  food  giveaway  “one  of  the 
greatest  ripoffs  ever,”  Kirtowski  said  that 
the  “SLA  warned  us  not  to  cover  it  and 
they  were  right,”  as  the  press  held  back 
from  the  ugly  details  of  the  food  give¬ 
away  such  as  the  sluggings  and  truck  hi¬ 
jackings — anj-thing  not  to  offend  the  SLA. 

During  the  intense  media  competition 
which  followed  the  February  kidnaping, 
the  Oakland  Tribune  was  first  to  break 
the  story  after  the  Examiner  vainly  tried 
to  suppress  the  news  on  the  theory  that 
the  kidnaping  was  for  ransom.  A  vicious 
rating  war  ensued,  resulting  in  inflated 
salaries  for  media  personnel.  One  previous 
tv  weatherman  was  brought  in  for  $1,000 
a  week,  according  to  Kirtowski.  Newspa¬ 
pers  even  used  radio  reports  for  their 
new’sgathering. 

According  to  the  editor,  at  one  point 
“we  chose  to  believe”  that  the  kidnaped 
girl  did  not  participate  in  the  bank  hold¬ 
ups.  However,  the  Examiner  staff  soon 
found  out  that  the  FBI  possessed  more 
than  200  photographs  of  the  holdup,  not 
just  the  four  previously  released  to  the 
newspaper  and  public. 

Currently,  the  man  who  was  kidnaped 
in  the  SLA  van  and  then  released  has 
been  requested  by  police  not  to  talk  to 
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the  news  media  so  as  not  to  bias  a  po¬ 
tential  jury,  the  newsman  said. 

Kirtowski  said  that  100  FBI  agents  are 
currently  working  on  the  case  with  more 
than  400  at  the  story’s  height  plus  50 
news  sleuths.  But  the  whereabouts  of  Pa¬ 
tricia  Hearst  remains  a  mystery. 

(Bird  is  assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  Central  Michigan  University.) 


Eight  food  editors 
share  Vesta  awards 

Eight  newspaper  editors  were  presented 
with  bronze  statuettes  of  Vesta,  mjTholog- 
ical  goddess  of  hearth  and  home,  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  their  papers’  news  about  foods 
at  the  October  13-18  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  in  Dallas. 

Sharing  top  honors  in  this  year’s  Vesta 
Awards  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  Washington, 
D.C.,  according  to  circulation  and  color, 
black  and  white  classifications  were  17  edi¬ 
tors,  including  honorable  mentions. 

The  87  entries  submitted  from  dailies 
across  the  U.S.  were  judged  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  panel  on  basis  of  services  to  read¬ 
ers,  journalistic  style,  use  of  illustrations, 
food  page  make-up,  nutrition  information, 
originality,  timeliness  and  thoroughness. 

First  place  color  awards  went  to  Katie 
Carlson,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Morning 
Journal,  (under  50,000)  ;  Carol  M.  Vo- 
shall,  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  (50,000-200,- 
000) ;  Peggy  Daum,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  (over  200,000) . 

Black  and  white  first  place  awards  were 
given  to:  Sally  Spahn,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  (under  50,000) ;  Dorothee  Poison, 
the  Arizona  Republic,  and  Carol  Voshall, 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  (50,000-200,000) ; 
Sue  B.  Huffman,  St.  Lotus  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  (over  200,000). 

Carol  Brock,  New  York  News,  received 
first  place  among  rotogravure  color  en¬ 
tries  from  newspapers  of  any  circulation. 

Nine  other  food  editors  received  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  as  runners-up  in  the 
competition:  Lillian  Mackesy,  the  Apple- 
ton  Wisconsin  Post  Crescent;  Charlotte 
Walker,  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening 
Post;  Joyce  Wittmer,  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  Carol  Moore,  the  Costa  Mesa 
Orange  (Cal.)  Coast  Daily  Pilot;  Sandal 
English,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star; 
Dorothy  Chapman,  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star;  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Marian  Burros,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News,  (now  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.) 

Honorable  mention  in  the  roto-color 
category  went  to  Helen  Dollaghan,  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post. 

• 

Ridder  sells  station 

Ridder  Publications  Inc.  announced  the 
sale  of  radio  station  WDSM  to  Robert  B. 
Ridder  and  Robert  B.  Ridder  Jr.  Robert 
B.  Ridder  is  general  manager  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  director  of  broadcasting  for  Rid¬ 
der  Publications.  Upon  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  FCC,  Ridder  Jr.  will 
assume  the  management  of  the  station. 
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Editorial  writers 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


technology  had  done  nothing  to  improve 
his  writing,  “On  the  other  hand  my  pub¬ 
lisher  says  what  in  the  hell  could  we  buy 
that  would  improve  it.” 

Elston,  associate  editor  and  editorial 
page  director  of  the  Detroit  News,  chaired 
the  “fighting  back  at  the  computer”  talk, 
and  termed  learning  to  use  the  CRT  and 
learning  a  new  technical  vocabulary  a 
“traumatic  experience.”  The  CRT  is  “ideal 
when  it  is  operated  by  someone  who 
knows  the  system,  but  the  trouble  is  it 
doesn’t  work  all  the  time,”  Elston  said. 
When  it  doesn’t  work  it  means  rewriting 
an  editorial  that  has  been  lost,  resending 
material  lost,  and  rescheduling  editorials 
because  one  slated  for  use  can’t  be  found, 
he  elaborated. 

In  Elston’s  opinion,  the  system  reduces 
direct  control  over  the  editorial  page  and 
affects  quality.  “Somebody  who  is  worried 
about  whether  he’s  going  to  finish  express¬ 
ing  an  idea  before  the  system  crashes — 
and  we  do  get  warnings  from  the  way  the 
system  begins  to  slow  down — isn’t  going  to 
be  as  careful  about  expressing  himself  as 
he  was  on  the  typew^riter.  I  thought  this 
feeling  of  apprenhension  would  wear  off 
as  we  had  more  experience  on  the  CRT 
system,  but  it’s  still  there  after  a  year  of 
operation.” 

Probably  a  lot  of  people  were  as  dis¬ 
gruntled  as  Hal  Liston  when  the  shift 
was  made  from  quill  pens  to  linotype, 
Albert  Southwick,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
chided  during  the  discussion,  explaining 
that  Wooster  had  some  of  the  prototype 
equipment.  He  said  he  prepares  copy  on 
the  electric  typewriter  and  edits  for  scan¬ 
ner  w’ith  a  special  pen  and  that  so  far  as 
this  stage  goes  he  does  not  think  it  has 
inhibited  creativity.  “My  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  are  as  far  as  we’ve  gone,  it’s  all 
right — we  can  live  with  it.  I  don’t  know 
about  the  next  step.” 

(The  report  on  the  NCEW  conference 
will  be  continued  next  week  and  includes 
a  discussion  of  “What’s  Wrong  with  the 
Editorial  Pages.’’) 


Tv  sale  made 

Gateway  Communications  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  completed  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  WHTN-tv  in  Huntington-Charles- 
ton,  W.Va.  from  Reeves  Telecom  Corp. 
for  $7.4  million.  Reeves  said  it  received 
$825,000  cash  and  the  balance  in  9% 
notes,  guaranteed  by  Bergen  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord. 


Liquor  ads  accepted 

The  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News  will 
now  accept  alcoholic  beverage  advertising. 
The  lifting  of  the  ban  was  announced  by 
Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II,  publisher. 
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Knight  (NYSE 


Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 


10/15 

4% 

10/22 

8% 

14% 

8% 

14% 

21% 

22 

2% 

2% 

5% 

5% 

18% 

20% 

2% 

3% 

25 

23% 

4% 

4% 

2?^ 

8% 

25% 

I»% 

13% 

>7% 

14% 

10% 

10% 

9% 

2 

2% 

4 

4 

11% 

II 

10% 

10% 

10 
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10% 

30% 

10% 

’% 

V/s 

8% 

l»% 

19% 

.  T% 

10% 

.  4% 

4 

•  Xh 

2% 

■  11% 

11^4 

:  3^ 

3% 

.  11% 

12 

•  13% 

11% 

5% 

5% 

.  24% 

23% 

.  23 

22% 

.  11% 

.  59% 

11% 

53% 

.  21 

21% 

.  40'/2 

42% 

8 

7% 

.  47% 

72% 

5 

5 

Toronto  Star  (CE) 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OtC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  20'/t 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  Si'/j 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  30 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  Ii% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  14 

inmont  (NYSE)  .  7% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  41 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  7 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  8% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  7% 

Minnesota  Min.  &  _Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  4% 

Richardson  (NYSEJ  .  11% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  22 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  IT'A 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  I4]A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  II 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  Y'/i 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine.  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  11% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  4*4 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  7 

Foote,  Cone,  Beldinq  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  4i/i 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Neeoham,  Harper  It  Steers  (OTC)  .  4% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  l2'/2 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Tracy- Locke  (OTC)  .  S'/i 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  7% 


Publisher  dies 

Funeral  services  were  held  October  18 
in  Rome,  Italy  for  Michael  Chinigo,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  vicepresident  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  who  died  October  11 
of  a  self-inflicted  gun  wound.  Chinigo,  66, 
had  undergone  surgery  October  3  for  re¬ 
moval  of  a  bone  splinter  in  his  brain 
caused  by  a  pistol  wound  on  August  13. 

Chinigo  had  been  an  executive  for  the 
News-Gazette  for  several  years  after 
marrying  Marajen  Stevick,  owner  of  the 
newspaper.  He  left  the  paper  last  March 
after  Mrs.  Chinigo  instituted  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  (or  October  26,  1974 


N.J.  governor  vetoes 
mandatory  ad  bill 

A  bill  that  would  have  required  New 
Jersey  newspapers  to  carry  ads  by  law 
enforcement  officials  of  the  acquittal  of  de¬ 
fendants  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Brendan  T. 
Byrne. 

Byrne,  who  noted  the  bill  was  opposed 
by  the  New’  Jersey  Press  Association, 
agreed  with  the  group  that  the  bill  would 
be  bad  policy. 

“As  a  free  press  is  the  heart  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy,”  Byrne  said,  “no  newspaper 
should  be  mandated  to  publish  material, 
even  as  an  advertisement,  particularly 
when  the  size  and  layout  of  that  material 
is  also  dictated.” 

The  governor  noted  the  measure  carried 
a  $37,000  annual  appropriation  prompting 
him  to  comment  that  it  did  not  seem  like 
“an  effective  expenditure  of  funds.” 

Byrne  said  notices  of  acquittal  would 
likely  be  too  small  and  too  far  removed  in 
time  from  the  original  publication  of 
charges  to  serve  the  intended  purpose. 

He  also  said  that  for  defendants  who 
had  escaped  public  notice  when  they  were 
charged  with  a  crime  the  measure  could 
prove  a  handicap. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks  . $1.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  fboeld  accompany  elassHled  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.! 


4-weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  . ..$2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50y  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  In  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is 
$3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Coefract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  (or  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BICENTENNIAL 

TV  LOG 

EXPERTLY  RESEARCHED  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  20U  years  ago,  on  political  and 
military  events  anil  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
Decemlier.  Good  rates.  No  contracts; 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TV  EDITORIAL  MATERIAL,  typeset 
with  local  stations.  Everything  you 
need  for  your  own  TV  tab.  Tel-Aire 
Publications,  2112,  McKinney,  Dallas, 
Texas  75201. 

BICYCLING 

LIVELY,  INFORMATIVE,  nationally 
oriented  bicycling  column;  on  cycle 
touring,  maintenance,  racing,  trends; 
features,  humor,  question  and  answer; 
by  columnist  for  major  Eastern  daily. 
Sample.  Box  4054,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

BOOKVIEWS 

From  Puget  Sound  to  Saddle  River, 
readers  love  our  weekly  column!  You 
will  too!  Write  Interlude  Productioni. 
Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 

15  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STOON,”  the  outdoorman. 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA¬ 
TURES,  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley. 
Calif.  95945. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FIFTY-YEAR-OLD  SYNDICATE,  with 
popular  line  of  features,  seeks  merger 
with  another  syndicate.  Box  4040,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problemi.  i 
Sales,  mergers,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 

^TlRCULATIoirBOOST^ 

A  CIRCULATION-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee : 
After  4  weeks  series  from  16  up  to 
60%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

WILL  YOUR  CIRCULATION  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  be  ready  for  advanced 
systems?  Can  your  information  flow  be 
streamlined?  Let  me  analyze  your  <w- 
eration  and  develop  plans  for  tighter 
control  and  better  service. 

ROBERT  L.  FRENCH 
SUMMIT  CENTER 
FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS  76102 
(817)  332-6333 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^ROKE^RS 


SYD  S.  GOUXD  ASSOCIATBS 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  783-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20046 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 
(IVt  handle  difrrent  properties,  all  types, 
from  onr  two  ofices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
67664.  Office  phone  (913)  927-8407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  7183,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (918) 
286-6280;  Res.  (918)  881-6816. 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  A  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  662-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

WTIAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  W'ORTH 

IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 

Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig.  Box  28182,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspaiiers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 

_  -  - 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ZONE  3  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  popu¬ 
lous  area  North  Carolina.  Grosses  $100,- 
000  per  year.  Well  equipped.  Box  4025, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

Has  Moved  to 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

ADVERTISING  NEWSPAPER,  35,000 
copies  distributed  to  over  500  businesses. 
Write  225  W.  Woodland,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.  46807.  (219)  456-2505. 

HIGH  PROFIT  controlled  circulation 
weekly  newspaper  on  Florida’s  Gold 
Ck>ast.  Grossing  over  a  quarter  million 
with  unlimited  potential  for  one  with 
knowledge  and  e.xperience.  $250,000. 
Box  4082,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  by  former 
reporter,  45-year  resident.  Ivy  Leaguer. 
Box  4055,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  ’The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.Or  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WB  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER— COMMER¬ 
CIAL  SHOP?  Tired  of  paying  the  high 
cost  of  typesetting?  I  have  a  complete 
plant  working  operation  every  day.  AM 
747  with  11  disks,  processor,  2  Electro/ 
Set  keyboards,  waxer.  light  tables, 
headliner,  the  works.  Retiring.  Will 
consider  most  reasonable  offer.  Box 
4050.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  CONVEYOR  for  Composing 
Room  or  Editorial  Department.  J.  L. 
Baldwin  document  conveyor — 40  feet 
long  (Modular  units  8  feet  long).  13 
lanes — can  be  set  up  to  travel  in  either 
direction.  3  HP  drive  motor — complete 
with  belts.  For  information  call  or 
write  Dick  Cerk.  (312)  689-7000,  The 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III.  60085. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUKIRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

BRUNING  MODEL  1400  electrostatic 
Copying  machine.  18"  x  24"  sheet.  Best 
offer.  Contact  A.  J.  Agnello,  44  E.  Ex¬ 
change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.  (216)  375-8581. 

FOR  SALE:  Varityper  435  perforator 
keyboard  with  format  keys.  $2500. 
Contact:  Tom  Sitler,  The  Morning 
Press.  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  17816.  (717) 
784-2121. 

UPGRADING  photocomposition  depart¬ 
ment — have  available  for  immediate 
sale  two  CG  2961,  two  Photon  513  for¬ 
ward  reading,  plus  many  parts,  two 
teletype  DURPE  240  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond,  punchers  with  IBM  IBO  interface, 
one  18"  launching  machine.  Contact  Ed¬ 
ward  Altcrson,  Southtown  Economist, 
5959  S,  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60638. 


FOR  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  $14,000. 
Comp-Star  190,  $4000.  3  Linofilm  Su¬ 
per  Quicks,  $5000  each.  Over  100  Super 
Quick  grids  and  width  plugs,  $50  each. 
Contact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp., 
901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
32015.  Ph:  (904)  252-1511. 


DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36902 
Ph:  (205)  646-3356 


PRIVATE  PARTY  with  sufficient  back- 
erround  and  capital  wishes  to  buy  ei¬ 
ther  a  hot  metal  or  cold  type  daily 
paper  in  any  part  of  U.S.  Should  be 
grossing  over  $300,000  yearly.  Write 
Dean  Devries,  P.  O.  Box  749,  Ukiah, 
Calif.  95482  or  call  (707)  462-1421. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 


MANUSCRIPT  seeks  imblisher.  18,000 
on  Brockton,  Mass.,  in  the  20‘s.  Au¬ 
thor:  Joy,  2052  17th  St.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio  44223. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS- 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 

And  the  fellow  who  placed  the 
following  ad  knew  his  business 
too: 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE.  Small  Mid¬ 
western  offset  daily.  Manager  wants 
to  retire.  Minimum  down  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Long  term  on  balance. 
Box  XXX,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


He  settled  his  estate  alright — 
and  settled  it  fast — ^with  58 
prospective  buyers  after  just  3 
insertions  in  E&P  Classifieds! 
The  total  cost  of  his  5-line  ad 
— ^just  $30.00. 

If  you’re  looking  for  someone 
to  take  over  your  newspaper, 
give  us  a  call.  We've  got  all 
the  right  connections! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  PL  2-7053 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 

^^^OMPliTERltARnWARE^ 

SOFTWARE 

CLASSIFIED  PAGING  typesetting  sys¬ 
tem  including  program  and  phototype¬ 
setting  devices  from  $30,000  to  $60,000 
depending  on  the  size  of  your  classified 
section.  Could  handle  anything  from  1 
page  to  20  pages  daily.  Requires  that 
you  already  have  computer.  Cheaiiest 
installation  for  those  already  using  an 
IBM  11.30,  also  sets  straight  matter. 
This  system  has  been  proven  and  ready 
to  go.  Available  now.  Contact  Edward 
Alterson.  Southtown  Economist,  5959 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60638. 

FOR  SALE:  1  Digital  Expanded  Type¬ 
set  Computer  with  4096  woixl  core  mem¬ 
ory,  ASR-33  teleprinter:  2  TU55  DEX! 
tape  Transpors;  2  P68A  Photoelectric 
six-level  tape  readers  with  25  ft.  cables : 
1  TCOl  DEC  tai)e  Control:  2  PP67A 
six-level  tape  punchers  with  25  ft.  ca¬ 
bles.  Has  been  under  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  contract  with  DEC.  Contact  Dick 
Tanner  or  Frank  Damgaard,  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald,  Monterey,  Calif. 
93940. 


EISGRAVING 

FOR  SALE 

ZINC  ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 
Micro-dyne  etcher. 
nu-Arc  flip  top  platemaker  (2). 

Tasope  vertical  sink  30440. 

Tasope  Acid  dispenser  125  liter. 

Master  etcher  M/48. 

Automatic  pollution  control  system. 
Micro  metal  processor  II. 

Will  sell  separately  or  as  a  package. 
All  equipment  is  one  year  old.  Call  or 
write  The  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
19464.  Phone  (215)  323-3000,  ask  for 
Mr.  Heister. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
IsEWSPRli^ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Pai)er  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

^^^^PERfoRATOrTrAFE^^ 

NOW  STATIC-E'REE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

'^PRESSES^&MAUUmRY^ 


FOR  SALE— WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
Just  Acquired 

4-Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  avail¬ 
able  soon,  located  West  Coast. 
4-Unit  Cottrell  V-15A,  available  now. 
3-Unit  ATF  Color  King,  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  immediately. 

3-Unit  News  King,  reconditioned  and 
offered  installed  and  guaranteed. 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  5487,  105th  &  Santa  Fe, 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050— Telex :  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^wantedTtTbvy^ 

USED  MULTIGRAPHICS  320  (or 
equivalent)  Plastic  Plate  Graphotype 
and  Model  100  Addressograph  (or 
e<iuivalent)  imprinter.  Call  R.  E. 
Wynn  (219)  743-0111,  E.xt.  227.  Ft. 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 


MAILROOM 


STEPPER  PAPER  MAN  PMIII  QF  3 
station  collator  with  'A  folding  attach¬ 
ment  and  Fold  ’n  Tie  assembler  attach¬ 
ment  with  wax  wrap  capacity.  18 
months  old  and  in  good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Neosho  Daily  News.  (417)  451-1520. 


WILL  SACXilFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  oniy  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O'Connor,  (312)  428-5533. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-15  units,  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder. 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


SAXMAYER  MODEL  SRIC  Tying 
Machine  with  feerler  table.  Automatic. 

Good  condition.  J.  G.  Emrick,  Butler 
Eagle,  Butler.  Pa.  16001.  (412)  287-5771. 

^^MISCEU^ANEOVS^^'^ 

HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 
COMPOSITION :  including  Monarchs, 

Intertypes,  saws,  proof  presses,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod,  turtles,  aluminum  chases, 

6-ton  remelt  with  pig  mold,  etc. 

STERBX) :  23  9/16  cutoff  including 

right  and  left  hand  Supermatic  with 
tail  conveyors.  20-ton  remelt  pot  with 
Kemp  Controls,  transfer  system,  7-ton 
and  10-ton  pots  with  Nolan  burners,  6 
head  Jorgen-Beck  plate  router,  Direc- 
tomats.  Formers,  plate  conveyors. 

PRESS:  Goss  23  9/16  cutoff.  60"  web 
Double  Former,  Double  delivery  Uni¬ 
flow  2:1  Folder. 

Miscellaneous  Engraving  equipment. 

For  complete  listing  of  equipment  avail¬ 
able  contact: 

Jim  Tracy  or  Charles  Krichbaum 
(614)  461-5000,  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

34  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus  Ohio  43216 

REMELT  FURNACE— Our  5-ton  No- 
lan-JampoI  Electric  Furnace  is  only  6 
years  old.  It  has  been  used  only  as 
backup  equipment  and.  as  with  all  of 
our  machinery,  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained.  Ready  for  delivery  and  connec¬ 
tion  to  your  208-40  V.  3  phase  lines. 

Other  fine  equipment  available  now  or 
shortly  includes  Sta-Hi  Twin  Plate 
Router,  Linotypes  and  related  items,  i 
Master  Etching  machines.  Sta-Hi  Metro 
Stacker,  Signode  KW  Tying  machine. 

Let  us  know  what  you  need — Contact 
Frank  Marsteller,  Production  Director. 

Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  Inc.,  6th 
and  Linden  Sts.,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

(215)  433-4241. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
IpREELANCE^ASSiam 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREJE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


PRESS  EISGESEERHSG 
&  lISSTALLATlOyS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 

'rYPOGRAPiff 

TYPOGRAPHER  in  Brooklyn  seeks 
work.  Lino-Ludlow  repros.  Able  to 
handle  printing  if  necessary.  Very 
reasonable  rates.  (212)  633-7286. 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 

^AGADEmC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  School  , 
of  Journalism:  Two  openings.  Septem- ' 
her  1975,  Journalism  sequence.  Teach¬ 
ing  areas:  public  opinion,  basic  gen- 
I  eral  writing,  photojournalism,  report- 
!  ing,  editing,  introduction  to  mass  com- 
I  munication.  PhD  preferred.  Me<lia  and 
\  teaching  experience.  Rank,  salary  open. 

I  Equal  Opix>rtunity  Employer.  Write  Dr. 

;  Wallace  E'berhard.  School  of  Journal- 
i  ism.  Univ.  of  Ga..  Athens,  Ga.  30602. 


;  DEVELOPING  JOURNALISM  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  seeks  faculty  person  with 
strong  background  in  magazine  writing 
I  and  photography.  Should  also  be  able 
to  teach  introductory  and  history 
j  courses.  Candidate  must  have  PhD  or 
I  be  close  to  it.  Position  open  Spring 
■  term.  1975.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
i  M.  L.  Stein.  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Jour- 
I  nalism,  California  State  University 
I  Long  Beach,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90840. 

'  eSULB  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  12  stacked  units. 
2  6-unit  presses  complete  with  folders, 
ovens,  chills,  rollstands.  Will  sell  com¬ 
plete  package  or  split.  Bo.x  4085,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  units  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
50-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPm  at  major 
!  University:  (1)  Instructor  of  report- j 
ing,  writing  and  editing  courses,  open 
I  January  1975.  MA  degree  and  media  , 
j  experience  required  and  (2)  Associate  j 
I  Professor  with  news-editorial  and/or  | 
!  advertising  background,  experience  i 
!  with  graduate  work,  PhD  require<l. 

I  open  January  or  September,  1975.  Send 
resume  to  Harry  W.  Stonecipher, 
Chairman,  Faculty  Appointments  Com- 
!  mittee  School  of  Journalism.  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Ill. 
69201. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  830  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub¬ 
mitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forward¬ 
ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 
has  an  opening  for  director  of  student 
publications.  Responsibilities  include 
advising  and  training  students  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  publications.  Supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  student  newspaper,  year 
book,  and  other  literary  student  publi¬ 
cations.  Plan  and  develop  objectives 
and  long  range  programs  for  the  de¬ 
partmental  operation  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  production  of  publications.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  at  least  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Journalism,  Masters  degree 
preferred  and  3  to  5  years  experience 
in  publications  and  management.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  be  received  no  later  than 
November  1,  1974.  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F.  Send 
credentials  to  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  c/o  John  Matlock,  121  Goode- 
son  Hall,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU 
CLAIRE  is  seeking  2  Journalism  facul¬ 
ty  members  for  January  1975.  First  po¬ 
sition  is  in  photojournalism  and  second 
combines  graphic  arts  (typography)  and 
basic  advertising  and  management. 
Masters  required,  advanced  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  Professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Excllent  facilities  in  new  building. 
UWEC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer.  Send  complete 
resumes  on  or  before  November  1,  1974, 
to  E.  C.  Karwand,  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  UWEC,  Bau  Claire,  Wis¬ 
consin  54701. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Immediate  opening  for  controller  re¬ 
porting  to  the  publisher  of  a  70.000 
daily  in  Zone  3.  You  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  solid  e.xperience  necessary 
to  advise  publisher  in  all  financial 
areas.  College  degree  necessary.  Data 
processing  experience  helpful.  This  is 
a  solid,  profitable  newspaper. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  out¬ 
lining  background  and  salary  history. 
Your  confidence  will  be  respected.  Box 
4049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  for  sub¬ 
urban  nesvspaper  group  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  type  setting  operation 
in  Midwest.  Our  fast  growing  group 
offers  a  tremendous  future  for  the 
bright,  aggressive,  well  educated  person 
interested  in  moving  up.  Knowledge  of 
sales  and  production  along  with  strong 
cost  control  experience  needed.  $35,000 
plus  incentives.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4077,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


ART  DIRECTOR 

sought  by  West  Virginia’s  largest  daily 
newspapers.  Individual  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  routine  daily  layouts  as 
well  as  imagination  and  creativity  in 
design  for  speculative  campaigns,  spe¬ 
cial  supplements,  brochures  and  pamph¬ 
lets.  Right  person  will  supervise  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Company  offers 
excellent  fringe  benefit  program.  Full 
resume  and  examples  of  work  re¬ 
quested.  Send  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Charleston  Newspapers 
1001  Virginia  St.,  E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25330 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED:  Person  to  assume  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  circulation  department 
of  large  Zone  4  combination  newspaper 
-  in  rapidly  growing  area.  Must  have 
experience  in  sales,  promotion  and  dis- 
!  tribution.  Please  give  complete  resume 
and  salary  expected.  Excellent  oppor- 
1  tunity  for  right  person.  Box  4086,  Edi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  CIRCULATION  MANAGED.  Here’s 
!  your  opportunity  to  join  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  on  a  10,000-f-  circula¬ 
tion.  5  day  PM  operation.  If  you  are 
ambitious  and  capable  of  assuming  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  the  circulation 
department,  we  have  the  future  you 
are  looking  for.  Experience  is  desirable, 
but  not  a  must.  Send  complete  resume 
including  salary  exi)ectations  to  S.  A. 
Cothran,  Aiken  Standard,  P.  O.  Box 
456,  Aiken.  S.  C.  29801. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa- 
I  miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
'  In  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
I  of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man- 
!  ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good. 

'  clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^cmcvLAnorr 


HELP  WANTED 
^^DlfoRIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlfomAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^I^ressrooUT' 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
suburban/mountain  daily.  Must  have 
knowledKe  of  carrier,  motor  route, 
newsstand  and  mail  systems.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  who  understands 
small  daily  oi)eration.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  first  letter.  Golden 
Daily  Transcript.  P.  O.  Box  32.  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  Att :  Jerry  B.  Emerson. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
200.000  PM  daily  and  Sunday  has  chal- 
lenirinir  position  for  experienced  circu¬ 
lation  director.  Requires  strength  in 
lx)th  adminisrtation  and  sales.  Good 
salary,'  plus  liberal  vacation,  metlical 
and  retirement  lienefits.  All  replies  held 
in  strictist  confidence.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  to  Bo.x  4090,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  circulation  manager  for 
medium  sized  daily  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  5.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Write  to  Paul  E.  Daniluk, 
Canton  Repository.  500  Market  Ave. 
S.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  newspaper 
chain,  9  publications,  located  in  Zone 
2,  wants  an  experienced  take-charge 
circulation  manager  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
detailed  resume  stating  past  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4084, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISC 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  and  shopper  situatecl 
in  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus,  expenses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Index  Publications  located  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Chicago  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  motivate  and  direct  the 
classified  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background  and  man- 
agement^experience  desired,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  we-  guarantee  salary,  incentives, 
and  expenses. 

Send  resume  to:  Index  Publications, 
c/o  Mr.  W.  Drolen,  14300  South  In¬ 
diana  Ave.,  Riverdale,  Ill.  60627. 


MANAGER- — Progressive  8000  5-day 
southern  California  daily.  Proven  lin¬ 
age  builder.  Salary  negotiable.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  4091,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive 
proven  sales  individual.  Key  sporting 
goods  accounts  in  Minnesota-Wisconsin- 
Illinois  area  especially  need  on-the-spot 
sales  person  for  West  Coast  publisher. 
Commission  to  and  beyond  $50,000  pos¬ 
sible.  Must  fill  by  January.  Respond 
immediately  to  Box  4071,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  tabloid. 
No.  1  in  special  interest  market,  wants 
salesman  who  prefers  25%  commission. 
Write  fully.  P.  O.  Box  1409,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.  33853. 

CREATIVE  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  need  a  working  artist  for  both 
news  and  advertising.  You’ll  be  direct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  artists  in  both  areas. 
You  must  be  creative,  have  solid  art 
experience  and  be  able  to  work  well 
with  others  and  build  a  working  team,  i 
This  is  a  fine  opportunity  on  an  over 
100,000  Zone  2  daily. 

Send  resume  in  full  confidence  to  Box 
4051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALES — Top  producer  for 
southern  California  suburban  area.  Un¬ 
limited  earning  potential,  plus  many 
opportunities  for  promotion.  Our  top 
sales  representatives  are  currently 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually. 
Send  resume  to  Bob  Beaumont,  P.O. 
Box  1940,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
92647 


CANADA — Reporter  wante<l  for  small 
but  tough  big  city  AM.  E-xperience<l 
but  not  a  veteran.  Less  money  but  more 
fun.  W'rite  (or  phone)  Dave  Margoshes, 
city  desk.  The  Albertan,  Calgary,  Alla. 


CATHOLIC  weekly  seeks  dynamic  man¬ 
aging  erlitor.  Community  as  well  as 
Catholic  News  is  emphasis  of  10,000 
off.set  paper.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Rev.  A. 
C.  Taormina.  Clarion  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
53247,  New  Orleans,  La.  70153. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with  | 
business  rei)orting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely  I 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business  I 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  XTnusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Modern  offset  PM  daily  and  Sunday 
located  in  progressive  city  of  45,000  in 
Zone  3,  has  opening  for  General  Assign¬ 
ment  Reporter.  Must  he  able  to  type 
well  and  should  have  BJ  or  equivalent. 
Prior  experience  desirable  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  (lood  starting  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  regular  advancement  and 
promotion.  Fringe  benefits  include  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  company  funded  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume. 
Box  4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT— Mature  ' 

;  journalist  needed  to  direct  newsroom 
j  of  award-winning  chain  of  6  suburban  ■ 

I  weeklies.  We  seek  an  experienced  man- 
'  ager  capable  of  selecting,  handling  and 
I  motivating  people,  running  a  copy  desk  1 
'  operation  and  sui>ervising  the  produc- 
j  tion  of  an  exceptional  community  new’s-  I 
I  paper.  This  is  a  major  career  oppor-  ; 
I  tunity  offering  good  salary  and  fringe  I 
I  benefits,  and  a  fine  community  environ- 
I  ment  in  the  rapidly  growing  northwest  j 
I  suburbs  of  Chicago,  ^nd  complete  res-  , 
j  ume  to:  David  E.  Baumann.  Editor  and  ! 

Publisher.  Paddock  CSrcle  Newspaiiers  : 

Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  639,  Libertyville,  III. 

60048. 


I  IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  TALENT,  but 
j  feel  you’ve  been  held  back,  we  may  have  ! 
I  a  slot  for  you  NOW!  It’s  a  shirtsleeves 
i  position  on  an  Ohio  daily,  whereby 
you’ll  be  knee-deep  in  layout,  photo  j 
I  use,  news  selection  and  staff  direction.  | 
I  If  you’re  a  leader,  can  work  on  your 
own  WITH  a  small  staff  of  profession- 
I  als,  send  reume,  clips,  salary  require- 
I  ments.  Box  4060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COPY  EDITOR.  Must  possess  verbal 
skills.  Solid  background  in  use  of  Eng- 
I  lish  language  necessary,  along  with 
I  thorough  a-wareness  of  current  events. 

experience  in  editing  copy,  selecting  key 
!  facts  and  writing  headlines.  Early  shift 
for  afternoon  daily.  Send  resume  to 
Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

EXPERIENCED  | 
FINANCIAL  WRITER  i 

Tough,  demanding  position  requiring  1 
solid  reporting  experience  couple<l  with  \ 
either  business  administration  educa¬ 
tion  or  experience  as  a  financial  writer.  I 
Opportunity  to  write  in-depth  on  today’s  ! 
business  issues.  | 

Zone  3,  100,000-t-  daily.  Salary  open; 
excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4053. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
I  needed  for  10,000  circulation  AM  daily 
in  southeastern  Oklahoma’s  beautiful 
lake  country.  Prefer  some  experience. 
Contact  Jerry  Pool,  Editor,  Daily 
McAlester  Democrat,  Box  728,  McAles- 
ter,  Okla.  74501. 


j  COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco- 
{  palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
I  new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
I  or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
,  new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
i  a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com- 
I  pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed- 
I  monton,  Alberta.  Canada. 


NEED  EDITOR  for  semi-weekly  paper. 
Must  have  desire  for  work.  More  time 
silent  on  the  street  than  in  the  office. 
Area  covers  4  towns  with  2  competing 
dailies.  6000  circulation.  Reporting  staff 
of  3.  Box  4064,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Medium  sizerl  AM  needs  competent  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  to  complement 
5-pcrson  desk  staff.  Copy  e<liting,  lay¬ 
out  and  assignment  skills  a  must. 
Healthy  salary  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town.  Md.  21740. 


EDITOR  for  prize-winning  family  sec¬ 
tion.  strong  in  direction,  ideas.  60,000 
PM  daily.  Chart  area  2.  Box  4046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE 

WRITER/EDITOR 


General  Motors  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories  has  need  for  a  science 
writer/editor-preferably  with  an 
MS  in  science  writing  or  a  tech¬ 
nical  degree-who  can  translate 
research  achievements  of  PhD’s 
into  lively  articles,  news  releases, 
speeches,  and  internal  reports.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  on  technical 
topics  is  essential. 

If  this  position  interests  you,  please 
forward  your  resume  and  writing 
samples  to: 

L.  R.  Buzan,  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research 
Laboratories 
Warren,  Michigan  48090 


An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer 


REPORTER-FEATLTRE  WRITER  for 
10.750  circulation  afternoon  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  camera  heipful  but  not 
essential.  Rush  resume,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Robert  S.  Marvin, 
Be.atrice  Daily  Sun,  P.  O.  Box  847, 
Beatrice.  Neb.  68310. 


THE  JACKSON  SUN  needs  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  a  business  reporter  and  a  bureau 
reporter.  We  prefer  quality-oriented,  im¬ 
aginative  applicants  who  want  to  build 
on  the  basic  skills  they  have  already 
acquired.  The  Sun  is  a  35,000  PM  in 
west  Tennessee  and  an  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer.  Call  or  write  Reid  Ashe, 
Executive  &Iitor,  P.  O.  Box  1059,  Jack- 
son.  Tenn.  38301. 


FREELANCE 


POLmCAL  CARIDONS  wanted  by 
European  newspaper  syndicate.  BP 
SINGER  FEATURES  INC.,  3164  Tyler 
Ave.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92801. 


TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  two 
freelance  news  correspondents,  one  for 
Detroit  area  and  one  for  Chicago  area. 
News  coverage,  feature  articles,  pho¬ 
tos.  Box  4052,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN.  8  unit 
Headliner.  Good  scale  and  fringes. 
Write  or  call  Ken  Maloney.  Foreman, 
or  Joe  Muldowney,  Superintendent,  The 
News-Sun,  100  W.  Madison,  Waukegan, 
111.  60085.  (312)  689-7000. 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37*^  hour,  6  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Excellent  opportunity  now  open  for  a 
management  minded  Pressroom  Super- 
inter -jent  with  the  largest  Nevada 
Newspaper  in  a  fast  growing  news- 
pai)er  group.  Will  work  directly  with 
Procluction  Manager.  Experience  in 
Goss  Metro  Press  necessary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  challenge  along  with  top 
working  conditions,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  starting  salary  to 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.  P.O.  Box 
70,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EIMPLOYER 


PREISSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion,  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  oi)en.  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  web 
offset  pressman  capable  of  producing 
quality  work  within  a  cost  control 
framework.  We  have  been  in  business 
for  86  years  and  continue  to  grow  as 
web  offset  printers  and  publishers.  We 
offer  exceptional  working  conditions  in¬ 
cluding  a  modern  plant  and  a  new 
press.  Good  wages,  paid  hospitalization 
and  retirement,  sick  pay,  vacation  time. 
E’or  more  information  contact  Bill  G. 
Starks,  by  mail,  or  phone  (309)  264- 
2211.  Tazewell  Publishing  Co.,  100  De¬ 
troit,  Morton,  III.  61550. 


PRODUCTION 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 
'  strong  in  production  systems  wanted  by 
'  major  metropolitan  newsi)ai)er  to  put 
j  together  the  liest  equipped,  most  ad- 
1  vanced  pro<luction  system  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  We  need  a  heavyweight.  The 
I  budget  is  here  but  we  nee<l  your  ex¬ 
pertise  and  experience  to  make  it  work, 
j  Outstanding  income  and  benefits.  Send 
I  resume  to  Box  4078,  Ekliort  &  Publisher. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT 

Looking  for  a  dynamic  job — and  a 
warm  climate — with  a  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  company?  We  have  just  the  job 
for  you.  Take-charge  supervisor  in  cen¬ 
tral  printing  plant  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Offset.  Knowledge  of  Compu- 
graphic  a  must.  Location :  Lake  Placid. 
Fla.  Contact  Karen  Walters,  Independ¬ 
ent  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  737, 
Dover,  Del.  19901.  (302)  674-3600. 


I  ’TYPESETITERS — Fast  growing  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  company  needs  experi¬ 
enced  Photon  200-B  operators  with  gro¬ 
cery  and  retail  background  only.  Will 
consider  other  phototypesetting  back¬ 
grounds  similar  to  200-B,  but  must 
be  a  fast  typist  to  conform.  Immediate 
I  opening  on  our  night  shift.  Salary 
I  open.  F\ill  company  paid  benefits.  Call 
Divisional  Ad  Comp.  (201)  768-2228, 
between  9AM  and  6PM. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SUPEI^  WRI’TER.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowle<lge  of  layout  helpful.  New 
York  City.  Box  4073,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  |  EDITORIAL  | 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER  !  DYNAMIC  29*yoar-old  with  9  years  | 
desires  position  with  smaller  news-  daily  newspaper  and  wire  service  ex- 
paper.  24  years  experience  in  newspa-  perienee  in  reporting?,  editing,  layout  ' 
l>er  industry.  Slronj?  management,  and  inanaKement  seeks  news  nianau'e- 

people  oriented,  profit  minded.  Will  ment  spot  on  small  daily  or  desk  work 

furnish  complete  resume.  Box  4006,  on  me<lium  daily.  Currently  publisher  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  of  small  daily,  seek  return  to  news  ; 

-  -  --  operation.  Box  4093,  Ekiitor  &  Publish-  ' 

WELL-KNOWN  association  executive  er. 

secretary  will  lie  available  January  1  - -  - -  - j 

with  heavy  experience  in  sales  letters,  GENERAL  ASSIGNMEJNT  reporter,  38,  ] 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines.  Tele-  can  do  it  all — do  it  well,  seeking  per- 
phone  my  private  line:  (312)  7^7-3170.  manent  position  requiring  resourceful-' 
—  ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147,  , 

TOP  PRODUCER  can  lead  your  team  Editor  &  Publisher, 
to  ixak  performance.  Ideas  to  make  it 

hapixm.  Innov.ations  to  cut  costs.  The  ENVIRONMENTAL  WRITER,  30, 
WORKING  leader  you're  going  to  need  BSJ,  MSJ.  with  editing,  layout,  photo 
for  the  tough  times  ahead.  28  years  ex-  experience,  seeks  change  of  scenery, 
lK*rience.  Age  .73.  Excellent  background.  !  challenge.  All  offers  considere<l.  Box 
Best  references.  Far  West  only —  4066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Canada  to  California.  Box  4016,  E<litor  -  -  - -  -  I 

&  Publisher.  TOP  REPORTER  for  major  daily,  age 

27,  seeks  rei>orting  post  in  Latin 

—  - - - - - — — America.  Solid  ability  in  Spanish,  will 

i.AHTiW^'lSTS  perfect  if  hire<l.  Box  4043.  Editor  & 


('ONSEltVATIVE  TO  MODERATE  e<l- 
itorial  cartoonist  working  on  lilxral 
paper  .  .  .  need  I  say  more?  If  you 
think  your  readers  would  enjoy  the  e<li- 
torial  cartoons  of  a  young,  bright  na¬ 
tionally  distributed  cart(H>nist  drawing 
in  a  modern  style,  write  Box  4074, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


UR(  ELATION 


ABC  CONSULTANT.  SO  years  book- 
keeping  accounting  auditor.  2.7  years 
auditor  for  ABC.  Manual  computer, 
records,  newspai)ers  and  periodicals, 
small  or  large  firm.  Box  4037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  Young  but  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Tough  labor  negotiator,  proven 
track  record  in  major  markets.  Box 
4094.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  , 


SI’C'/RTS  DESKMAN  with  large  group  I 
north  of  New  York  City  seeks  writing  i 
lieiit  on  meilium-to-motro  daily  in 
Zones  1-2,  Florida.  2a,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  prep  through  pro  coverage.  Hard 
worker.  I’refer  writing  over  desk  work, 
but  very  comt)otent  at  both.  Box  4020, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

CITY  EDITOR  TYPE,  metro  back¬ 
ground.  seeks  smaller  publisher  want-  j 
ing  quality  content,  writing,  layout.  | 
Box  4008,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

'  i 

SI.OTMAN  seeks  managing/news  edi-  ' 
tor  position.  Experienced  all  desks,  hot 
tyiie.  cold  type.  Proven  leader,  trainer.  | 
Box  4024,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  ' 


METRO-REPORTEnt  | 

Copy  editor  an<l  sometimes  reporter  for 
2T,"i,000  circulation  daily,  recent  MAJ 
grad,  seeks  challenge  in  full-time  re- 
I>orting.  Pe.ace  Corps,  science  teaching,  ■ 
military  service  and  BA  from  Uni-  I 
versity  of  the  South  all  part  of  wide-  j 
ranging  background.  Call  (40r>)  304-  . 
0073  or  write  Box  4038,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  ; 


ADVERTISING-PROMOTIONAL  MAN¬ 
AGER/ SALESMAN — Ambitious,  inge¬ 
nuity,  thoroughly  experienced,  proven 
ability.  In  Oo’s  not  retiring.  Harry 
Gordon,  Box  4019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  20.  with  news  editor.  | 
wire  desk  and  city  desk  experience  i 
on  two  50,0004-  dailies,  seeks  news  edi-  | 
tor  or  wire  editor  job  on  medium-size 
daily.  Box  4003,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


RETAIL  MANAGER — Top  salesman. 
Strong  on  major  and  problem  accounts. 
Can  build  and  organize.  20-ycar  pro. 
Family  man.  Bill  Scales,  (415)  447- 
7037. 


EDITORIAL 


I  REPORTER/ WRITER.  Trained  in  Jour- 
I  nalism  in  college  and  Air  Force,  worked 
I  on  base  newspaper  and  information 
I  office.  MS  in  Communication.  Single. 

28,  will  travel  anywhere  to  get  into 
I  newspaper  work  as  reporter  or  desk- 
man.  Box  4001,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER  with  8  months] 
exi)erience  on  Bronx  weekly  and  4  years  ' 
on  college  publications,  including  edi-  j 
tor-in-chief,  seeks  position  in  metro 
New  York.  Strong  on  features.  Rob  | 
Muhlrad,  1144  Lydig  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10401.  (212)  LY  7-2162. 


WHITER/ PHOTOGRAPHER  to  Israel 
January.  Fit  your  needs,  budget.  In¬ 
formation/samples:  H.  Gotliffe,  17485 
Manderson  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 


TOP  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
for  West  Coast  61,000  daily  strong  beat 
and  feature  credentials  seeks  larger 
circulation  paper.  Profiles,  pathos  to 
humor,  a  specialty.  Interned,  began 
career  with  ranking  Midwestern  daily. 
6  years  pro  experience,  daily  and  week. 
U.  of  Missouri  honors  grad  in  Speech 
and  Theatre,  minors  in  English,  Music. 
Am  28,  married,  wish  to  settle,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Zones  9,  8,  5,  or  1.  Box  4095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  REPORTER.  25,  ex-Peace 
Corps  with  2  years  experience  seeking 
feature  writing  job,  especially  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Have  done  government,  politics, 
zoning,  schools,  etc.  Box  4096,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WHITER,  26,  seeks  position 
in  Zone  9.  Experience  on  prep,  col¬ 
legiate  and  pro  level.  Also  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4097.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER. 

EXPERIENCED  PROFESSIONAL. 
BOX  4089,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


RETUHN  TO  EDITING  desired  by 
public  relations  man  with  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Will  relocate.  Call  (901)  767-7385,  11 
to  12  AM  or  after  5  PM. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  29,  2 
years  with  national  award-winning 
staff :  7  years  as  newsman ;  MAJ  grad; 
superior  clip  file  on  120M  daily;  top 
recommendation  from  current  employer; 
want  to  head  own  investigative  staff. 
Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TOP-NOTCH  FEATURE  WRITER- 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  well  known  nation¬ 
al,  international  credits  seeks  position 
with  magazine  or  newspaper  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  27  years  old, 
ex-Vietnam  correspondent,  8  years  ex- 
I>erience,  Box  4023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 
4092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  GRAD  seeks  reporting  spot  on 
small  weekly  or  daily.  Areas  1,  2,  3, 
9.  Some  professional,  much  non-pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  Willing  to  start  at 
bottom.  Box  4088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


POST-M.A.  student  in  American  Civi¬ 
lization  with  BA  Journalism  and  3 
years  editing/ writing  for  Louisville 
Cour>r-Journal  seeks  editorial-writing/ 
op-ed/magazine/ reviewing  position  start.  ; 
ing  mid-Deceml>er.  Box  4062,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

DISNEY  WRITER,  Public  Relationist 
who  also  has  solid  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  new  opfiortunity.  Former 
Sunday  e<litor.  foreign  correspondent, 
etlitorial  writer  for  top  national  pa- 
lK‘rs.  Book  author.  Southeast,  Florida. 
Texas.  Box  4076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Newspaper  Fund  Copy  Editinq  In¬ 
ternship,  Sears  Congressional  In¬ 
ternship  and  Copley  Training  Pro¬ 
gram.  Experience  includes  news 
photography  and  reporting — also, 
scanners  and  VDTs  References.  J- 
Grad.  Box  4C83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENTAL  Political  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  28.  2'/2  years  experience 
35.000  Zone  5  daily  seeks  imsition  on 
larger  pai)er  or  an  interesting  offer.  : 
Box  4075,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

CLEAR,  CONCISE  writing;  quality  re- 
p<)rting:  will  handle  any  reporting  as¬ 
signment.  2  years  experience  on  me¬ 
dium-size  daily.  For  resume  and  clips 
write  Box  4079,  Editor  and  Publisher,  j 

FEATURE  WRITEH:  Young,  imagina- ' 
tive  reporter  swamped  by  court  and 
lK)lice  news  seeks  job  with  unusual  hu¬ 
man  interest  angle.  B.\  Journalism,  1 
year  lieat  experience.  Prefer  Zones  1,  : 
2,  4,  9.  Box  4080,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


ACE  business  reporter  (35,  name,  ere-  j 
dentials)  wants  business  editor  job 
on  daily  desiring  national  reputation  j 
for  best  business  news  in  U.S.  Box  i 
4081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LANGUAGE  PROBLEM?  I  can  solve 
it!  F'luent  in  German;  J-School  grad 
with  intern  experience.  Will  travel,  any 
Zone  or  country.  Magazine  or  paper; 
feature  and  news  stories.  Box  4087, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMAN  INTEREST— Young,  talented, 
aggressive  writer  seeks  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Extensive  exix>sure,  streetwise, 
fresh  rierspective.  PhD  Urban  Soci¬ 
ology.  Box  3033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46.  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  l)een  a  manag-  | 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editor!-  i 
als.  Editor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd.,  Apt. 
13-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (6()2) 
881-5653.  1 


GRAPHICS 


CREATIVE  Graphics/ Illustrations  Di¬ 
rector.  Proven  ability  in  developing  and 
managing  a  large  award  winning  photo 
and  art  team.  Knowledgeable  in  color 
and  protluction  processes.  Dynamic  in 
editing  pictures.  Capable  with  words. 
Can  inspire  combined  e<litorial  and  il¬ 
lustrations  effort.  Experienced  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  production  and  editorial  in¬ 
terdepartmental  communications.  13 
years  metro  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Managing  Eklitor  potential.  Interested 
in  more  details?  Reply  Box  4057,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARD-WINNING  photographer  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  on  newspaper 
concerned  with  quality.  Strong  on 
81)0^5,  spot  news,  photo  stories.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  areas  of  color  jihotog- 
raphy.  2  years  on  200,000  daily.  Writ¬ 
ing  skill  makes  me  ifleal  for  bureau. 
BA  Journalism.  24,  married.  Zones  1, 
2,  3,  5  preferreil.  Answer  all  with  clips, 
resume,  good  references.  Box  4067,  E!ili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — 15  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Metro  dailies,  seeks  a  position 
with  an  aggressive  photo-oriented  or¬ 
ganization.  A  self  starter  with  a  keen 
eye  for  feature  material.  Recipient  of 
awards  for  excellence  in  field.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  4018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHE7R,  BA  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism  and  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Willing  to  relocate.  Recom- 
mendat'ons  and  portfolio  upon  request. 
Wade  Howell,  506  S.  7th,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112. 


PRODECTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISION— Fore¬ 
man  in  metro  to  manager  in  medium  to 
■mail  shop.  10  years  in  all  cold  type 
supervisory  positions.  Box  4041,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CONSULTANT— Veteran  editor  who 
has  gone  through  the  change  (to  offset) 
now  available  as  consultant  in  news 
pro<luction.  layout,  typography,  etc. 
Daily  fee  and  expenses.  Ted  F.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  905  W.  12th,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66801. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL  WHITER  now  heads 
PR  for  Boston  financial  conglomerate. 
Seeks  career  with  college  or  local  in¬ 
dustry  in  Zone  1.  Experienced  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  graphics  and  photography. 
$15.5K.  Box  4047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robe«  u  b™*„  PoUce  issue  warrants 
^  in  weekly  arson  case 


Reflections  on  Caracas 


How  does  one  reporter  condense  five 
days  of  stimulating  meetings  into  a  read¬ 
able  report  without  “running  off  the 
page?” 

The  30th  general  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  last  week  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  presents  the  problem. 
For  the  first  two  days  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Information 
heard  country-by-country  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  press.  The  conclusions  of  this 
committee  and  the  final  resolutions  of  the 
organization  based  upon  them  provide  the 
meat  of  the  report.  But  the  len^hy  debate 
on  CIA  involvement  in  Chile,  the  reports 
on  the  situation  in  Peru  from  editors  who 
had  just  visited  there  plus  reports  from 
exiled  publishers,  would  fill  a  book. 

There  was  a  stimulating  session  on  oil 
and  energj’  (not  exactly  a  journalistic 
topic)  at  which  the  Iranian  Ambassador 
to  Venezuela  vigorously  (for  50  minutes) 
defended  the  action  of  the  OPEC  nations 
and  suggested  the  non-oil  producing  na¬ 
tions  start  burning  their  trees  for  heat. 

That  prompted  a  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turer  later  to  say  that  if  that  suggestion 
were  followed  we  would  soon  have  to  find 
ways  to  make  paper  out  of  oil. 

A  Venezuelan  official  explained  his 
country’s  position  on  oil  price  and  con- 
.servation  and  the  mechanics  of  national¬ 
ization  of  foreign  oil  companies  now  op¬ 
erating  in  his  country. 

The  panel  on  newsprint  price  and  sup¬ 
ply  in  Latin  America,  conducted  by  three 
U.S.  experts — George  Arellane  of  Price, 
William  Schechter  of  Bowater,  and  Lee 
Schenker  of  Central  National — laid  it  on 
the  line  for  South  American  publishers. 
Too  many  of  them  had  survived  for  years 
by  buying  on  the  spot  market  and  are  now 
caught  without  long-term  contracts.  Na¬ 
tional  requirements  for  water-marked  pa¬ 
per  increases  the  price  as  do  national  re¬ 
quirements  to  ship  on  national  flag  line 
boats,  which  in  many  cases  are  non-ex¬ 
istent.  This  sometimes  requires  months  of 
warehousing  in  the  U.S.,  adding  to  the 
cost.  And,  it  takes  eight  hours  to  unload 
2,000  tons  of  newsprint  in  Puerto  Rico, 
but  15  days  for  the  same  shipment  in 
Buenos  Aires.  All  worth  a  separate  re¬ 
port. 

Then  there  w'as  an  informative  panel 
on  women  in  journalism.  Tina  Hills,  El 
Mundo,  Puerto  Rico,  moderated.  Hilda 
O’Farrill  of  Novedades,  Mexico  City; 
Marian  Heiskell,  New  York  Times;  and 
Helen  Copley,  Copley  Press,  participated. 
Interesting  statistics  on  the  increase  in 
newspaper  jobs  and  responsibility  now 
held  by  women.  Also,  another  report. 

The  Venezuelan  President,  who  spoke 
to  lAPA  at  the  opening  session,  had  en¬ 
tertained  the  group  more  than  400  strong 
at  his  official  residence  the  night  before. 
Informally,  over  a  drink,  he  spoke  of  his 
letter  of  Sept.  19  to  President  Ford  re¬ 
sponding  to  Ford’s  speech  to  the  UN  on 
the  oil  situation.  He  expressed  his  lack  of 
understanding  why  there  had  been  no  ac¬ 


knowledgement  from  President  Ford,  w’hy 
the  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  had  not  pub¬ 
lished  it,  why  he  therefore  had  to  buy 
space  in  the  New  York  Times  to  publish 
it  in  full.  No  one  present  had  the  answers 
because  no  one  knew  all  the  circumstances. 
The  letter  said  it  was  “to  communicate 
with  you  (Ford)  publicly  and  directly, 
rather  than  through  the  customary  diplo¬ 
matic  channel.”  Does  that  mean  it  was 
sent  directly  to  the  White  House  or  re¬ 
leased  as  an  “open  letter?” 

We  could  have  responded  that  we  don’t 
know’  why  U.S.  new’spapers  published  lit¬ 
tle  if  anything  on  lAPA  delil^rations  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  It  sort  of  confirms  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  comment  that  the  press  in  the 
industrial  nations  pay  little  attention  to 
events  and  issues  in  Latin  America.  Why 
not?  Are  we  so  concerned  with  looking 
eastward  to  Russia  and  westw’ard  to 
China  that  w’e  ai’e  willing  to  overlook  their 
encroachments  to  the  south  and  the  strug¬ 
gles  in  many  places  to  resist  it? 

It  should  be  added  in  general  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America  countries  pay 
very  little  attention  to  events  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

While  the  lAPA  met,  there  was  a  coun¬ 
ter-convention  (it  seems  to  be  getting 
popular)  across  town  of  journalists,  or 
reporters,  from  16  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  their  conclusions:  the 
Marxist  government  of  Allende  in  Chile 
was  great;  the  expropriation  of  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers  in  Peru  means  true  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Latin  America  is  aboil.  Dictators  of  the 
right  still  exist.  Dictators  of  the  left  are 
now  arising.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  is 
rampant.  Who  can  condemn  it  when  it  is 
genuine?  But  let’s  not  sit  still  w’hen  it 
isn’t  genuine  as  in  Peru  where  a  neo- 
Marxist  state  modeled  after  the  Yugoslav 
system  is  being  imposed  on  the  people 
and  individual  freedoms  are  disappearing. 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  should 
keep  an  eye  on  Latin  America — our  next 
door  neighbor. 


After  several  months  of  investigation, 
Kentucky  Police  Arson  Squad  served  war¬ 
rants,  October  18,  charging  a  former 
Whitesburg  policeman,  among  others  with 
setting  fire  to  the  controversial  weekly 
Mountain  Eagle. 

The  weekly,  edited  by  former  Louisville 
wire  service  editor  Tom  Gish,  has  stood 
in  the  front  for  its  stories  on  stripminers, 
truckers,  the  big  coal  operators,  the  police 
and  other  community  forces. 

The  paper’s  offices  w’ere  burned  down 
August  1.  Since  then,  Gish  has  been  han¬ 
dling  his  operation  out  of  his  home  in 
Whitesburg. 

Also  charged  in  the  case  were  three 
men,  who  were  allegedly  offered  $60  to  do 
the  actual  burning.  All  four  men  are  of¬ 
ficially  charged  with  maliciously  burning 
a  building  other  than  a  dwelling,  or  with 
aiding,  abetting  or  counseling  such  an  act. 

A  preliminary  hearing  is  planned  for 
October  29.  Gish  has  said  he  hopes  to  at¬ 
tend  the  hearing  himself. 

• 


Upfront  corrections 
in  Chicago  Tribune 

A  senior  editor  has  been  assigned  to 
handle  corrections  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  he  won’t  always  wait  for  a  reader  to 
point  them  out. 

That  disclosure  came  Sunday,  October 
20  by  Maxwell  McCrohon,  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  in  a  column  entitled  “Report¬ 
ing  the  News.”  Under  the  headline  “A 
new  emphasis  on  our  corrections,”  Mc¬ 
Crohon  said  that  beginning  next  week 
(October  27)  the  Tribune  will  be  upfront 
with  corrections  (page  one  of  Section  2 
of  the  newspaper). 

Where  necessary  the  Tribune  will  am¬ 
plify  the  correction  to  get  the  record 
straight.  “We’ll  not  be  looking  for  some¬ 
one  to  blame  but  simply  to  get  it  right,” 
the  managing  editor  said.  The  headline 
will  say:  “Corrections  and  clarifications.” 


Institutional 
messages  reach 
Federal  Policy  Makers 

in  the 

Ulashinoton  Star-lleuis 
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Now,  the  speed  you  need 
for  a  profitable  pre-press  department 


That’s  speed!  That’s  PAKCQUICK,  the  new 
24"  rapid-access  film  processor  from  PAKO 


This  versatile  new  processor  enables  you  to  turn  out  single-page  flats  direct  from  the  camera, 
with  no  strip-ins.  And,  with  rapid-access  type  chemicals,  costly  hand  opaquing  time  is  cut 
way  down.  •  The  Pakoquick  rapid-access  newspaper  system  utilizes  a  stable,  single-solution, 
replenishable  developer  plus  accurate  temperature  and  development  time.  And  Pako’s 
proven  roller  transport  system  assures  you  of  consistently  high-quality  negatives.  •  The 
Pakoquick  is  the  ideal  low-cost  processor  for  duplicating  film  and  paper,  camera  line 
and  copy  dot  work  as  well  as  your  pre-press  contacts.  So,  why  wait?  Get  in 

on  the  time  and  cost-saving  advantages  of  the 
Pakoquick  “no  stripping’’  pre-press  system. 


The  PAKOQUICK  offers... 


•  60-second,  dry-to-dry  capacity* 


•  Short,  6"  racks  with  quick  crossover 


•  Freedom  of  choice  in  film  &  chemistry 


•  20-second  rewash  slot  (optional) 


•  10-  to  15-minute  clean-up  time 


•  241/2  "-wide  feed  table 


•  Only  11  sq.  ft.  space  required 

•  Automatic  developer/fix 
filtration  and  replenishment 

Contact  your  authorized  Pako  distributor  or  tech¬ 
nical  representative  for  further  information. 

‘depending  upon  film  and  chemistry 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRODUCTS 

Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Highway,  Mpis.,  MN  55440 
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What  will  be  your 
greatest  public  service 
achievement  in  1974? 


ATTENTION: 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  again  sponsoring  the 
Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  to  bring  reward 
and  recognition  for  outstanding  public  service  reporting  in 
1974. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accompanied 
by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one  newspaper  and 
one  television  or  radio  station.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000 
and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among  the 
individuals  at  the  newspaper,  television  or  radio  station 
who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  United  Press. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  competition  were 
The  Wall  Street  lournal  and  KGW-TV,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Fourteen  other  entries  received  either  cash  grants  or 
special  mention. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 

1974,  and  no  entry  blank  is  required.  Accompany  each 
entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the  editor  or  station 
manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 
Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in  some  manner. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1, 

1975, '  and  received  within  eight  days  thereafter. 

Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards, 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Television  and  radio  entries 
should  be  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  WMC-TV,  1960  Union  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38104. 

Newspaper  entries  become  the  property  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  TV  and  radio  entries  will  be 
returned  only  if  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  ^ 


